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una CH ican 


A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THE LAMP 
has provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely 
topics, supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the 
publication has maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, 
namely: 


1. By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church 
to win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the 
Divine Center of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the 
Pope, as the Vicar of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to 
the Mission Cause, i. e., by the education and training of laborers to 
work in the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful 
to be mindful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 





We Ask Your Help! 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can be done 
easily if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to 
subscribe. 


The subscription is but ONE DOLLAR a year. Subscriptions should be sent 
by Postal Order, registered letter, or check, addressed to: 


THE LAMP, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BRIGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a LaMp.—lIsaias vxu, 1. 
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A long time ago a Greek named Aristotle classified 
politics under the general heading of Ethics, the science 
that determines conformity to norms of 

GOOD OR right and wrong. The world has gone a 
BAD? long way since then, and in some de 
mocracies (and in all dictatorships) pol 

itics has long since parted company with Ethics. But, and 
mark this well, if democracies are to survive those who 
make them up must be active in the political arena 
Theirs is the obligation of deciding what course a nation 
is to follow and who are to be its leaders. Their decision 
is expressed by means of the ballot, a sacred right now 


fordly remembered in many European countries 


There are times where the issues are clear, when black 
is black and white is white. Such, for instance, were the 
spring elections in Italy, where the choice was between 
democracy and dictatorship. Such, too, were the issues 
in states where laws prohibiting the distribution of birth 
control information were in danger of being annulled. 
Right now the problems that face this nation require 
solution by capable and worthy representatives. We can 

take no risks of seeing our country’s 
OUR future menaced by Communist-condi 
PROBLEM tioned politicians holding positions of 

trust. Not only must we vote against 
such borers-from-within, but we must screen the lists of 
candidates to determine who might be divided in his 
allegiance between this nation and any foreign power. 
And that is where every American citizen has the duty 
to investigate as well as he can the worthiness of public 


office-seekers. 


A free America is once again faced with the choice of 

a chief executive to direct its policies for the coming four 
years. With him will be elected a Con- 

OUR gress whose business will be to legislate for 
DUTY the welfare and protection of a great 
nation. But in this election year it is obvi- 

ous that their duties will extend beyond the national 
frontiers, for today as never before the whole world 
looks to the United States for sustenance and security. 
The platforms of both major parties solemnly declare our 
obligations towards people of other nations, ground down 
by oppression and the bitter fruits of war. The platform 
of the third political group would calmly have us shut 
our eyes to the plight of those whom dictators have 
already gripped or threatened. However, by loudly clam- 
oring for peace and contentment, it may attract to its 
banners wishful thinkers of all faiths, Catholics included. 
, That, in 1948, there are Americans who feel that Soviet 
Russia is a ,people’s democracy, that its occupation of 
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adjoining countries is benevolent and 


protective, that its intrigues abroad 
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e motivated only by concern for tt 
proletariat, is indeed a marvellous 


thing. There may even be Americans who feel that th 
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emanating from Soviet and Soviet-cor 
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such circumstances the utterance of 





to his flock to urge their registration 





scientiously, will be widely hailed 





Catholic interference in purely 


ushing of Boston was fully aware of this 
sed the convention of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor last month 
Yet, so serious are some of the issues be 
fore our people that the Archbishor 
minced no words. “In a democracy,” he 
enough to be right. You can be right 
itterness of seeing the victory go to thos 
but numerous. A majority of the citizens 


may be right, but unless they are registered to vote the 


might as well be wrong come election day. So my word 


to you today is first of all a reminder of your strict mora 


obligation to exe 
your efforts to s 
in the coming c 


rcise the franchise yourselves and to bend 
ecuring a maximum registration of voters 
rucial election season.” 


It is not enough to vote, though. To do so intelligently 


requires a study 
of oratory that 


OUR 


of issues and personalities. In the welter 
] - >| 

precedes the November elections appeals 
of all sorts are going to k 


used, cleverly, of course, t 


RESPONSIBILITY racial and_ sectional preju 


dices, to floundering. senti 


mentality, to the spirit of greed and selfishness that per 
meates present-day society. For the true American the 


task of picking 
ganda, the artifi 
not loath to atte 


out truth from error, fact from propa 
cial from the real, is one to which he & 
nd. Again the Archbishop's words, “You 


have a responsibility to develop the greatest possible 


integrity, intelligence, and objectivity in your judgments 


You cannot affo 
of public questic 


rd to be half-informed in your knowledg 
ms or to go off half-cocked in your action 


in their regard” sounds the tocsin for democratic action 


against the dang 


er of easing the entry of foreign ideologie 


into American life. If every voter could read those word 
and act upon them when the solemn day of Nationa 


Elections draws 


democratic system would be immensely strengthened. 
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HE well known British dignitary who recently ob 


served that America is a strange country, “a land 
f the most amazing paradoxes,” spoke truer that 


We are a But the 


greatest paradox of all, perhaps, in these days of uneasy 


dreamed nation of paradoxes 
peace is that of the common man standing militantly in 
defense of the capitalistic system of government while th 
$1000 a week Hollywood Communist—whose avowed 
purpose is to overthrow the very system which enables him 
to bask in the lap of luxury—jealously guards the sanctity 

f his sun-drenched ranches and marble-lined swimming 
pools 

Since Communism is acknowledged to be the scheme 
9 theory which upholds the absorption of all proprietory 
rights in a common interest, how it is possible to earn a 
small fortune every seven days, hire a retinue of servants 
and, in short, live off the fat of the land and still be a 
Communist, is one of the most astounding puzzles of 
the twentieth century. 

The mass of ordinary individuals comprising the major 
portion of our population is, on the whole, satisfied with 
its lot. And understandably, for only here in America is 
it possible for a man to rise far above his original station 
in life. 

Only in this land of unending opportunities is it possible 
to find an I. J. Fox or an Andrew Carnegie, arriving on 
ur shores friendless and penniless, eventually reaching 
the heights. 

What possible explanation can there be for the second 
part of the paradox, the people who have attained the 
full measure of success, the possessors of great wealth who 
ae industriously striving to end an existence which, for 
sheer luxury, rivals the splendors of the ancient Pharoahs? 
Certainly the old story of the idiot sitting on the limb 
f the tree and blithely sawing away at the branch be 
neath him presents no sillier comparison. 

The only possible answer lies in the human longing to 
cling to something out of the ordinary sphere of things 
for those who believe in a Supreme Being there is a 
peace of mind that the Communist can never hope to 
know. For the average individual a true belief in God 
and his eventual reward for a life decently led is com- 
pensation enough for the lack of the finer things in life. 

The Hollywood—or Broadway, for that matter—parlor 
pink has no such faith in the hereafter. An avowed scep- 
tin matters religious, he has a scientific explanation for 
il of Nature’s phenomena. But while he has a love for 
only the material, deep down in his innermost soul he 
licks something absolutely essential for real living. Hav- 


The Great American Paradox 


By Charles A. Oxtou 
1K 






ing cast aside the true comfort that a love of God can 


bring, he grasps like a drowning man at the high sounding 
but empty phrases that the disciples of the Kremlin send 
forth 

masses, he is 


the of the told 
Therefore he reasons that only an utter fool can possibly 


“Religion is opiate 
waste time listening to what he terms a “religious Fascist” 
delivering a Sunday sermon. 

Lying in bed recovering from a Saturday night hangover 
is far more soothing to his jangled nerves. 
that, 
through some titanic accident millions of years ago, our 


Further, he reasons that science tells him 


since 


common ancestors climbed out of the prehistoric slime, 
as described in the 


-pages of the Bible. Since he has never seen an immortal 


therefore there can be no Creation 


soul he doesn’t believe in it. 

The fact that data the 
emergence of our mud-caked ancestors is lacking, is con- 
veniently overlooked. 

Thus, in order to satisfy a longing for something in 


exact scientific concerning 


which he can truly believe, he adopts a philosophy which, 
if successful, will destroy the greatest and truest democracy 
the world has ever known. 

In place of the advantages and opportunities that 
enable him to rise to the top of the heap in his chosen 
occupation, he would substitute the shackles of Com 
munism 

As for his ranting about our “democratic weaknesses,” 
actually he tells us nothing. Well are we aware that we 
do not live in Utopia. We acknowledge that we have 
our prejudices, our feuds, our discriminations. To refute 
the fact that Negroes, Jews and Catholics are sometimes 
denied employment because of their racial or religious 
background, is to foolishly gild the lily. 

America does have its weak spots. We do have colleges 
which are decidedly class conscious. Certain areas do 
deny the franchise to large portions of our population. 
Our 


with 


governmental big wigs do occasionally get caught 
guilty fingers in the national cash register. Our 
faults, however, are for all to see. 

We don’t possess the dubious distinction of owning 
an “iron curtain.” No 
such person as a “political prisoner” exists here. Commit- 
ting political suicide in this land of ours is merely a figure 
of speech. In Communist-dominated areas the defeated 
politician doesn’t live to run for re-election. 

In America a man can believe in God or scoff at the 


We lack concentration camps. 


(Continued on page 272) 








HEN Thoreau emerged from Walden a century 
ago to return to the regulated routine of the 
world, many hailed him as a modern St. Francis. 

The superficial resemblances were striking. Both loved 
nature and animals, who in turn felt drawn to them as 
by the attraction of that love. Both broke through the 
bounds of temporal authority when it hindered them from 
their life’s mission. Both were poets with hearts uplifted 
in a ceaseless Te Deum for the ceaseless miracle of crea- 
tion. There were, of course, some dissimilarities between 
the Poverello and the Puritan. The Seraph of Assisi, for 
instance, would never have penned the spiteful passages 
of A Yankee in Canada. But there is a similarity between 
them which we would like to stress, not only because it 
is more significant than the external likenesses of talent 
and temperament, but because it is one which holds a 
remedy for many of our modern ills: that is, their com- 
mon love of simplicity. Thoreau longed for what he called 
“the broad margin.” It was to be placed between him 
and the hustling world, a place in which to find elbow 
room for the soul and in which to possess that almost 
overlooked soul in simplicity. 

The Puritanic world in which young David Thoreau 
grew up in Concord was ever more fanatical about the 
heart-deadening complexities of commerce than Assisi 
was in the boyhood of Pietro Bernadone. Both youths 
were too much in love with life, with the devious devices 
of flower and bird and tree wherewith God fills the world 
with tokens of His Love, to shrink themselves into such 
mean and melancholy moulds as money-making demanded. 
Before the Transcendental Movement initiated by Haw- 
thorne and Emerson had begun to take effect in New 
England the Concord folk were governed by the Stoic 
virtues and stern vices of Puritanism. The virtues Thoreau 
retained—thrift, industry and moral courage. Its vices 
Narrow sectarianism, preoccupation with worldly success, 
predestination and the joyless rejection of beauty—these 
young Thoreau repudiated with the impetuosity of Francis 
fleeing from his father’s shop. 

As a boy and youth Thoreau went through the routine 
common to the young men of his time and class. But 
his uncommon mind heard other music than the world’s 
forced march rhythm. He was clearly one of those des- 
tined to be out of step with the cautious, the cunning 
and clever. When he was still a boy Emerson became 
the captain of his soul. It was a time when that eminent 
essayist was beginning to reveal vast unexplored regions 
of the American soul and to plead for a cultural declara- 
tion of independence on the part of those who were 


Thoreau, Yranciscan Mystic? 


By Liam Brophy 


retreading the worn trails of European thought with 
slavish fidelity. There was a sense of dawn’s keen 
amplitude over the American scene, and in that dawn 
Thoreau felt it bliss to be alive. When Thoreau left 
Harvard, where he graduated at the age of twenty, he 
went to live with Emerson for two years, and in that 
period of retreat learned to know himself and discover 
the dim outlines of his destiny. How different might it 
have been were he to discover God's grace instead 
mere mortal gracefulness, and for the baseless fabric of 
fanciful metaphysics come on the clear verities of Frar 
ciscan mysticism! 

When Thoreau emerged from his literary retreat he 
made a formal repudiation of the narrow Calvinist creed 
into which he had been “cribbed, cabined and confined 
“Know all men that by these presents I, Henry Thoreau 
do not wish to be regarded as a member of any incorp 
rated society which I have not joined.” He took up 
various means of livelihood, including school teaching 
And amid his devious duties he pondered some great 
Christian truths, such as the uniqueness of the individual 





and the fact that every man has but one life and hi 
consequent duty of living every moment of it intensely 
Most men lived, as he said, lived of quiet desperation 
“Even in this comparatively free country through mere 
ignorance and mistake, most men are so occupied with 
the factitious cares and superfluous labors of life that 
its finer fruits cannot be plucked by them.” Just ther 
there was a great stir of progress and prosperity. West 
ward through the great Hoosac Tunnel trains were pant 
ing with the products of a rapidly developing continent 
Towards the east lines of emigrants were filing by ral 
and road to open up the Northwest and push on acros 
the Mississippi, even to distant California. There was 
a veritable panic of progress, and in that panic Thoreau 
was one of the few men to keep his head. The serene 
air of Italy was shaken by something of the same pani 
in St. Francis’ boyhood when the towns like Assisi and 
Perugia were trying to outrival each other in trade and 
commerce, and the rivalry was too often punctuated 
by vicious wars. 

“Do the duty which lies nearest thee,” was the advice 
of Goethe, and simple natures seem always to have acted 
on that counsel of this nowise simple genius. Witnes 
the case of St. Francis. God in a vision told him to g 
repair His Church which had fallen sadly into ruin, bj 
which He meant the Mater Ecclesia, But the saint under 
stood the message in simpler terms and right away begat 
to rebuild the little church of San Damiano with bricks 
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and mortar begged by the way, and that with his own 
hands more accustomed to the tambourine than the trowel. 
When Thoreau saw that while civilization was building 
bigger houses, it contracting who 
inhabited them, he resolved on 
humbler type of habitation than those in vogue. With 
gmething like the divine directness and impetuosity of 
the saints he borrowed an axe and went down by Walden 
Pond, and began to cut down pine trees for the frame 
work of his hut. For boards he used the derelict shanty 
of an Irishman named Joseph Collins, and when the 
structure was finished he found that he had found at last 
sme elbow room for his soul. The total cost of the hut 
was $28.12Y%. His annual expenses did not amount to 
more than $8.70, since he was able to support himself by 
cultivating vegetables; he drank nothing but water and 
hardly ate any meat. It was a modus vivendi of a naturally 
Franciscan soul. The Poverello himself could hardly have 


was souls of men 


experimenting on a 


demanded greater simplicity or more earnest love of 
that the spirit was thus 
freed of the world’s superfluous cares. 

The adventures of Thoreau’s soul in this little her 
mitage are all set forth with simple and stately language 


poverty, and for the same reason 


in Walden, which almost deserves a place among the 
Franciscan classics. The poet-naturalist watched the cen 
tury of progress getting up steam from his hut just as St 
Francis and his companions watched the pageant of life 
roll past the Carceri. The feverish activity of the pioneers 
reminded Thoreau of the ants whose behavior he had 
observed so closely under the microscope: “Still we live 
meanly, like ants, though the fable tells us that we were 
changed long ago into men; like pigmies, we fight with 
cranes; it is error upon error, and clout upon clout. 

Our life is frittered away by detail. 

plicity, simplicity. Our life is like 
federacy, made up of petty states, with its boundaries 
forever fluctuating, so that not even a German can tell 
you how it is bounded at the moment. The nation itself, 
with all its so-called internal improvements, which, by 


Simplicity, sim 
a German Con 


the way, are all external and superficial, is just like an 
unwieldy and overgrown establishment, cluttered with 
furniture and tripped up by its own traps, ruined by 
luxury and heedless expense, by want of calculation and 
worthy aim, as the million households in the land; and 
the only cure for it as for them is a rigid economy, a 
stern and more Spartan simplicity of life and elevation of 
purpose. It lives too fast.” That catches the key-note of 
the Fioretti. It is the Franciscan counsel of perfection 
adapted to our age of rush and glare, when the soul of 
man is being strangled by the complications of his own 
making, and the deeper, holier instincts of his heart are 


261 


hidden by the tangle of weedy growths which have been 
allowed to cover it. Men of the modern world are held 
down by Lilliputian cords, bound in mean bondage, even 
For if the 
spirit of man is in bondage all other freedoms are but a 
mockery. It is the primary aim of Franciscan simplicity, 
that simplicity whereof Thoreau was enamoured, to make 


in countries of social and political freedom. 


the spirit of man free and keep it so. 

Thoreau, according to the testimony of his contempo- 
raries had a hatred of historical Christianity. The pity 
of it was that the Christianity he knew was hateful, a 
harsh cruel caricature of the Gospel of simplicity and 
love, a grim and gloomy Calvinist perversion of the 
religion of holy joy. It was a pity too that this Franciscan 
mystic manqué, who read many things, had never been 
introduced to the Speculum Perfectionis, or Thomas of 
Celano’s biography of St. Francis. Surely he would 
have cried: “This way of life has been waiting for me, 
this saint speaks to me with a deep intimacy of love.” 

The way to St. Francis might well begin with Walden. 
In an age when individuality is being merged in the 
anonymous mass, when idealism is being shouted down by 


the coarse voices of the insensitive who talk of “common 
sense,” when the wings of ambition for the things of the 
spirit are clipped by the practical ones, it is well to come 
across such obiter dicta as these: 

“If a man does not keep pace with his companions, 
perhaps it is because he heard a different drummer. Let 
him step to the music he hears, however measured or 
far away.” 

“Why level downward to our dullest perception always 
and praise that as common sense? The commonest sense 
is the sense of the man asleep, which they express by 
snoring.” 

“T learned this at-least by my experiment: that if one 
advances confidently in the direction of his dreams and 
endeavors to live the life which he has imagined, he will 
meet with a success unexpected in common hours.” 

“If you have built castles in the air, your work need 
not be lost; that is where they should be. Now, put the 
foundations under them.” 

“The value of a man is not in his skin that we should 
touch him.” 

“He is blessed who is assured that the animal is dying 
out in him day by day and the divine being established.” 

Whoso would find his way out of the clutching com- 
plexities of modern life to the serene heights of Mount 
Alverna might wisely start at Walden Pond. If Thoreau 
himself did not find that way, so well begun, it may be 
that he lacked the wisdom of love, though he had in abun- 
dance the love of wisdom. 
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Ki 
“6 HIS is the day which the 
Lord has made,” the re yal 


Psalmist joyously sang out. 
To go a further,—this is the 
week that the Lord has made, and 
He did a splendid job of it. The 
Father General, and also the Mother 
General and four Sisters arrived at 
Rome; four Friars were advanced to 
final vows; and the community of San 
Onofrio was received by His Holiness 
in a private audience. 


step 


It was a cool, moonless morning 
about 1 A.M. on July 7, when Father 
General arrived. The Nea-Hellas, his 
boat, docked in Naples late Tuesday 
afternoon, after a 
fifteen days. 


slow voyage of 


It was supposed to be 





We 


had waited all day and finally a call 


there at 8:C0 in the morning 
came that Father and his party were 
starting from Naples by car at eight- 
thirty. So, we ate the festive meal 
that Bro. Rocco had prepared for his 
arrival and took up our vigil. Nat- 
urally, Father General was tired when 
the car brought him to the steps of 
San Onofrio’s, but he was pleasantly 
surprised at our welcome, at so early 
an hour. 

Friday, July 9, the feast of our Lady 
of the Atonement, was celebrated in 
grand style. There was a solemn 
Mass both at San Onofrio’s and at 
Church at Monte del 


Father General celebrated the 


our Sisters” 
Gallo. 








Fr. Bede, S.A., at the English-language newscast over 
Vatican City radio station. 





Mass for the Sisters and was assisted 
by Father Bonaventure, S. A., and 
Fr. Bede, S.A. The Friars sang th 
Proper while the Sisters’ choir sang 
the Common of the Mass. Later that 
night, the Catholic action club and 
the Boy Scouts put on a show in 
honor of the Mother General, which 
all the Friars attended. 

Good news from a far country is 
said to be like steak to a hungry man 
Then proclaim a feast, for the final 
profession of vows of four friars of 
the Atonement into the hands of His 
Eminence Nicola Cardinal 
on July 14, is a veritable banquet 
The four Friars who were finally pri 


Canali, 


fessed were the same ones who ar 
rived in the Eternal City in October 
of last year. They are Frater Blase 
Burniston, S.A., of Jersey City, 
N. J.; Frater Jeremiah Kelliher, S. A, 
of Kingston, N. Y.; Frater Peter 
Rudden, S. A., of Brooklyn, N. Y 
and Brother Paschal Breau, S. A., of 
Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada 

The fifteenth century church of 
San Onofrio, now entrusted to the 
care of the Friars, smiled benign) 


as the preparations were made for 


The FOC od, 


was laid on the sanctuary floor and 


the profession. red rug 
the altar stood pure and immaculate 
in its snow white linens. Gladioluss 
and carnations lent a mantle of scarlet 
to the sanctuary in honor of the Car 
dinal’s coming. Then, four priedievs 
were set out in the space provided be 
fore the altar rail. In a side chapel, 
the Sisters of Charity and some of 
the nurses from the children’s hospital 
next door, practiced the Latin hymns 
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His Eminence, 


the Mass 


excited as 


they were to sing during 
They were as happy and 
the Friars themselves. The 
recalled how two weeks before Father 
|. Griffin, S. J., had set the spiritual 
sxene for the final profession in a 


old chapel 


retreat of eight days. Everything was 
ready 

On Wednesday morning, feast of 
Saint Bonaventure, at seven-fifteen 
candidates the 
The new stars of final vows 
stood out on their habits like maple 
leaves in autumn, bright and crimson. 
Promptly at seven-thirty, the choir 
started the hymn, “Ecce Sacerdos.” 
The Cardinal had arrived. Father 
Bonaventure, S. A., and Father Bede, 
§.A., his chaplains for the Mass, met 
him at the door and escorted him to 
the Sanctuary, where he vested and 
put on a cope and miter. The friars 
seeking final vows then kissed his 
ting and returned to their places for 
the Mass. The Very Rev. Father 
General was in the sanctuary for the 
Mass and profession ceremony. A 


the awed were in 


sacristy 
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and the Friars professed in Rome on July 14 


photographer took colored pictures of 
both to keep ever vivid the memory of 
the day. 

After the Mass, the made 
their petitions to Cardinal Canali. As 
they knelt there at the foot of the 
His Eminence delivered the 


following, exhortation in 


friars 


altar, 
gracious 
English. 

“My dear Father General, Rev 
erend Fathers, clerics who today 
are taking their final vows, and 

guests. 
“Haec est dies quam fecit Domi 
laetemur in ea 
“This, indeed, is the day that 
the Lord has made and we have 
it. We 
have in our midst the person of the 


Most Father 


the highest authority of your be 


} 
nus, exuitemus et 


every reason to rejoice In 


Reverend General. 
loved Institute; we celebrate today 
the Feast of the Seraphic Doctor 
of the Church, Saint Bonaventure, 
the patron saint of the superior of 
the first house of your Congrega- 
tion in the Eternal City; we have, 
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Cardinal Canali, Governor of Vatican City; Our Very Reverend Father General 


and this is the principal reason for 


our rejoicing today, four young 
men who after due consideration, 
have decided to consecrate their 
lives perpetually to the service of 
their Divine Master as Franciscan 
Friars of the Atonement. 

“My dear Friars, I feel honored 
to have been invited to receive the 
vows of these young men, not only 
because it is the first such ceremony 
at S. Onofrio, but because of my 
admiration for your institute, your 
zeal in the the Lord, 
your activities for the promotion of 
our Holy Faith, and my personal 


esteem ard friendship for the zeal- 


service of 


ous superior of your Congregation, 
your beloved General, Father Ra- 


phael Grande. 
“In his prudent judgment, Fa- 


ther General has selected you 
young Friars because he places his 
complete confidence in you. He 


has sent you to Rome to view with 
your own eyes the holy places of 
our Religion, as for example, the 
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After the Mass of Profession. To the left of His Eminence stand Sisters of the Atonement from the Convent 


Colosseum where thousands of mar- 
tyrs have given proof of the Chris- 
tian fortitude to be followed by 
future generations; the catacombs, 
where the infant Church found 
shelter during the stormy centuries 
of persecution; the magnificent 
Basilicas and Churches that adorn 
Rome and demonstrate the zeal of 
the true followers of Christ 
throughout the ages. Here, too, 
you are introduced to priceless 
works of art which at once give 
evidence that Holy Mother Church 
always was and is the protector of 
the masters of painting, sculpture 
and the fine arts. 

“But it is in the formation of the 
spirit that you have a particular 
advantage. You are near the Father 
of all Christendom, the gloriously 
reigning Supreme Pontiff, Pope 
Pius XII, the most august person 
you are privileged to see and to 
whose paternal voice you may lis- 
en. You attend the best schools of 
heological learning to form your- 


oa 


t 
selves in the spirit of the Church, 
to learn to love her doctrine and 





on Monte del Gallo. 


eventually to diffuse that doctrine 
among your hearers, be it in the 
classroom or in the pulpit. 

“In your home, you have every 
opportunity to perfect yourselves in 
religious virtues, for, even though 
your studies make great demands 
on your time, you nevertheless at- 
tend your spiritual exercises: Holy 
Mass, Divine Office, meditations, 
examens of conscience, visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, and such other 
practices that your persoral piety 
may inspire. 

“I am certain that you have 
taken account of all these advan- 
tages and privileges, and, after ma- 
ture consideration, in gratitude to 
Almighty God for them, have de- 
cided to consecrate your lives to 
His service. 

“But your life carries with it 
obligations and sacrifices such as 
only those who are called by God 
to the religious life are able to 
make: the observance of the vows 
of poverty, chastity and obedience; 
the spirit of sacrifice; the surrender 
of the pleasures and distractions of 





the world; and so many other act 
of self-abnegation that to the work 
are foolishness and objects of con 
tempt. Temptations will assail you 
but you must combat them, for 
you have made your decision, and 
no one who has put his hand to the 
plow and looks back is worthy of 
the Kingdom of God. 

“Place your trust in prayer, for 
the Master to whom you consecrate 
your lives assures you that what 
ever you ask the Father in Hi 
name shall be given to you 

“Love your Institute and it 
works. You are doing God's work 
in America, especially in your d 
votion to Church Unity, and you 
are extending this work to other 
lands. 


your efforts and will continue t 


God evidently is_ blessing 


bless them as long as you remall 
men of prayer. 

“My dear young Friars, the eye 
of your beloved Institute are upo 
you. Much is expected of you ke 
cause of the opportunities afforded 
you. A spirit of prayer will not 
fail you, neither will it fail de 
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good Friars of the Atonement who 
have placed their confidence in you. 

“In conclusion, may I congratu- 
late you and wish you a long, hap- 
py and fruitful life in the service 
of the Lord. May God bless you 
and keep you and grant you His 


peace 


The Holy Ghost was then invoked 

vith the Veni Creator. Fortified by 
His grace, each Friar made his vows 
ndividually into the hands of the 
Cardinal, starting with Frater Blase 
nd ending with Brother Paschal. The 
crucifix in their hands shook a little 
sthey pronounced the solemn words. 
As each 
essed them and promised them eter- 
nal life, if they were faithful to the 
He the kiss of 
After the ceremony, everyone in the 
Church sang the Te Deum. The re- 
cessional passed through the crowded 
church, out through the cloister and 
nto the There were 
Sisters of the Atonement present, a 
host of Charity nuns, and friends 
from school and the neighborhood. 


one finished, the Cardinal 


vows. gave peace. 


sacristy. S1X 


It was our further privilege that 
Cardinal Canali had dinner with us 
that afternoon. After grace, when we 
were all seated, the Cardinal with a 
merry twinkle in his eye announced 
that he had a grand surprise for us. 
Brother Rocco was called from the 
kitchen and all standing now waited. 
The Cardinal then opened a small 
red box and formally presented to the 
Most Reverend Father General the 
badge which made him a Commander 
nthe Order of Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre of Jerusalem. Everyone ap- 
plauded. Then turning to the smiling 
Father Bonaventure, he raised him to 
the rank of Knight in the same order. 
Applause followed while Father Bon- 
wenture blushed and smiled in turns. 

The Order of Knights of the Holy 
Sepulchre of Jerusalem, an old noble- 
tder established at the time of the 
Crusades, own the Church of San 
Onofrio’s which they completely ren- 
wated two years ago. This was the 
Cardinal's surprise—a privilege and 
tonor for which 
grateful. 


everyone is most 


Our Lord promised life everlasting 
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The Corpus Christi procession ascending the steps of San Onofrio’s. 


and a hundredfold in this life to those 
Him. 


was 


who themselves to 
Ever firm He 
now even quicker in fulfilment, for on 
Thursday morning, our entire com- 


consecrate 


to his promises, 


munity of seven accompanied the 
Most Reverend Father General in a 
private audience with His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII. The audience 
scheduled for 11:15. By ten-thirty 
Father Bede, the three clerics, and 
Brothers Rocco and Paschal crossed 
the Saint There 
are two fountains there which, the 
guide book says, pulsate 7500 gallons 


was 


Piazza _ of Peter's. 





of water a minute. At this moment 
it felt like our hearts were attempting 
to rival them. Father Bonaventure met 
us in an open Corteilli at the Bronze 
doors of the Vatican. The 
guards snapped their heels when we 
passed; of course they do it to 
but it was nice. Father 
General was in one of the waiting 
the third floor. We 
mained there till eleven. During that 
time Cardinal Clement Micera, Pre- 
fect of the Congregation of Rites, and 
Cardinal Benedetto Aloisi Marcella, 
Prefect of the Congregation of Sacra- 


Swiss 


every¢ yne, 


rooms on Fre: 





Cy 
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Priests and students from the various Roman colleges assist at the Corpus Christi Ceremonies. 


ments, came down from their audi- 
ences and waited outside our door 
until their cars picked them up. 


At eleven o'clock the elevators took 
us upstairs. Father General led the 
way through the loggias of Raphael, 
through the hall of Pope Clement, to 
a large room where a papal chamber- 
dressed in crimson garb took 
charge of us. We passed through fur- 
ther halls where members of the noble 
guard were standing. All the floors 
were of marble, which is the cheapest 
form of building material in Italy. 
The Chamberlain ushered us into one 
of the smaller rooms where the Pope 
holds special audiences. There 
about eight in all, each connected 
with the other. His Holiness holds 
his private audiences first in his own 
office; then he moves from room to 


lain 


are 


room, stopping for a few minutes in 
each one to speak to his visitors and 
give them his blessing. Then he usual- 
ly ends the morning with a general 
audience in one of the larger halls, 
which can accommodate a few hun- 


dred people. 


The rooms where the special audi- 


ences are held are similar in size and 
At one end of each is a 

The walls are covered 
with royal red drape material, while 
windows have white and green linens 


furnishings. 
small throne. 


over them which keep out the strong 
Italian Paintings of past 
tiffs peer on these audiences. 


sun. pon 


When we were there a few minutes 
a Monsignor beckoned to us to follow 
him as he led us through. Our antici- 
pation and desire increased with each 
step forward. We had all seen the 
Holy Father before but never in a 
private audience and most of us had 
not had the privilege of kissing his 
ring. Finally, we came to the last 
room. The private office of His Holi 
ness was next to this. It was eleven- 
ten. 

Most Reverend Father General sat 
down to compose his thoughts. We 
followed his example. The room was 
as quiet as the music in a boxed-up 
violin. We waited and prayed and 
thanked God for this wonderful op- 
portunity. At eleven-thirty-two, a 
buzzer rang, the door opened and a 
Monsignor came out with a sheaf of 


papers under his arm. The Chamber 
lain motioned for Father General t 
About nine 
later, the door opened once more and 


go in. or ten minute 
the seven of us filed in what we found 
to be a large room. 

The Holy Father was seated at his 
desk to the right of the door. Father 
General first introduced us as a group 
beginning Father Bon 
venture, he had each of us knee 
before His Holiness. The Holy Father 
was thin and his countenance whit 
as his soutane and he looked a littl 
tired. But his eyes were bright and 
keen with unusual depth. He asked 
us our names, where we came from 
and what our duties were here : 
Rome. He gave us individual bles 
ings and a special one for those wh 
received final vows. The Holy Father 
then blessed us all, our Society, out 
friends an¢ 
loved ones. Father General pleaded 


then with 


studies, our relatives, 
for a special blessing on the spiritu 


activities of our society which th 
Pope graciously granted. We bowed 
goodbye and the monsignor showed 
us out. Our hundred fold had alread 


begun. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
FRIAR PAUL 


O cave was found in the hills of Graymoor in 
which Father Wattson could make his temporary 
home. For a time he lived in a room of the unfin 
ished convent building. The Sisters had not yet moved into 
it from the Dimond House and did not intend to do so un- 
til sometime after the dedication, set for October 4, 1900 
Actually they did not take possession of it until October 
18th. So until that time Father Wattson was its only 
ccupant, his and for all 
practical purposes the solitary life of a hermit 
When it came time to make way for the Sisters, he 
moved to a little shack on the far side of the Mount of 
the Atonement. Once it had been a paint and carpenter 
shop used by Joseph Davis, the Sisters’ builder. But it 
had seen its day and the shelter it could afford was little 
better than exposure to the elements themselves. 
Nevertheless Father Wattson accepted it gratefully 
and with that joy so characteristic of those who call St 
Francis “Father.” Even after he had seen its dilapidated 
condition, was still loud in He 
named it the “Palace of Lady Poverty’* no king 
reigned in more regal surroundings. The leaked 
and when it rained he found it necessary to hold an 


doing own cooking, living 


he singing its praises. 
and 


roof 


umbrella in one hand and his breviary in the other in 
tder to say the midnight Office. He stuffed the broken 
windows with paper and rags but even this did not help 
matters much. The cold blasts of wind blew right through 
the gaping crevices between the boards and he was often 
compelled to wear his overcoat and top boots to keep 
warm. 

But he never complained of its limitations. Instead he 


*The “Palace of Lady Poverty” in which the Father Founder 
spent his first winter at Graymoor has been preserved and incor- 
porated into the beautiful chapel dedicated to St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary which is located in Graymoor Village. 





joked about his “Palace of Lady Poverty” in a way quite 
becoming a Franciscan, Fortunately the first winter which 
he spent at Graymoor was comparatively mild. Father 
Wattson managed to keep enough of the snow and cold 
out of the shack to make the place somewhat habitable. 
To make up for any of the physical discomforts which he 
suffered, there was an abundance of peace and content- 
ment in his heart. What more could he ask for or even 
expect? If things went too smoothly, he would grow 
uneasy for to him sufferings and trials were marks of 
divine favor. Thanks be to God, he had his share of them. 

On January 25, 1900, which was the feast of the Con- 
version of St. Paul, Father Wattson assumed the habit 
of rough grey-brown material, which had been made for 
him by Mother Lurana. Much care had gone into the 
making of this habit, which was to be the distinctive garb 
of all future Friars of the Atonement. It was very much 
like the robe worn by the Friars Minor. In fact the tunic 
The cowl differed a little. Instead of a 
short cape hanging from the shoulders, it had an oval- 
shaped scapular which reached to the waist, front and 
back. To the white cord was attached the seven-decade 
Franciscan Crown. A crucifix suspended from a blood- 
red cord, symbolic of the Precious Blood of the Atone- 
ment, hung around the neck. 


was the same. 


Since there was no one there to clothe him with it, 
Father Wattson officiated at his own investiture. The 
evening before he placed the habit on the altar of the 
convent chapel where the ceremony was to take place 
on the following morning. Almost the entire night he 
spent in a lone vigil before the altar, imploring divine 
assistance in the step he was about to take. Appreciative 
as he was of the significance of the morrow’s ceremony, 
he was not without a certain trepidation. He realized 
that it was an event whose effects would reach far beyond 
the immediate circle of those associated with him at Gray- 
moor. It would draw the attention of many, the friendly 
and the unfriendly, to the little community of religious 





Editor’s Note: 





Peekskill, New York. 


It will be a much-appreciated favor if any among our readers who possess biographical data or letters of 
historical value relating to the life of Very Rev. Father Paul Francis, S. A., will write to the author of this 
biography of the Founder of the Society of the Atonement. 


Address: Rev. Lewis Furlan, S. A., The Lamp, 
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Father Paul of Graymoor, after assuming the habit of the Society of the Atonement; to the right, the “Palace of Lady Poverty,” 


men and women being formed in the wooded highlands 
of the Hudson. The occasion would mark the beginning 
too of an ever growing influence which he would exercise 
in his role of Friar Paul, the outspoken champion of Chris 
tian Unity. 

“It was with much fear and a sinking heart that I at 
last put on the habit about which I had so long dreamed,” 
he jotted down a few days later. “During that time of 
preparatory prayer and meditation a vision of what it 
It was a 
foreshadowing of Gethsemane, and my poor human heart 


meant to follow the Crucified was given to me. 


and soul shrinks from the ordeal that lies before me. But 
I am very happy about it, nevertheless. Each day I am 
growing to love my habit more and more.” 

The manner of this, the first clothing of an Atonement 
Friar, was significant. Father Paul in later years, when 
recalling the incident, remarked that it seemed to him 
as if he had received the habit from the invisible hands of 
God. From that day on until his entrance into the Cath- 
olic Church, when religious obedience required that he 
to the usual attire when from 
his monastery, Father Wattson never wore anything but 


conform clerical away 
his brown Franciscan habit wherever he went. It required 
great courage to do this, for in observing his self-imposed 


rule he had set himself apart from others. It often ex- 


posed him to ridicule and derision. At such times, how- 
ever, he never attempted to make a comeback. He smiled 
his winning smile and acted just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“I do not remember anything in my experience that 
was more truly a cross than the putting on of that habit,” 
he once declared, “‘and I shall never forget the real cruci- 





fixion it was to walk in it for the first time not long after 
along the streets of New York. For, having assumed it 
there was no authority in the Episcopal Church to giv 
me a dispensation to take it off and put on secular attir 
when I went abroad in the world.” 

He soon became a familiar sight in the brown robe and 
white cord. He was often seen preaching in the cities and 
towns of the Hudson Valley and even beyond. In New 
York he usually preached from the steps of the City Hall 
His fiery oratory always succeeded in attracting crowds of 
people around him. What a picturesque sight it was t 
see this medieval-looking friar in a modern world back 
ground! Often some one or other in that crowd sought 
him out privately afterwards. Usually it was some ques 
tion of religion or a spiritual problem which was pre 
sented to the Episcopalian friar. Friar Paul usually took 
whoever came to him apart from the rest of the c 
so that they would not be disturbed. 

The charity in his heart knew no bounds and he 
brought the Word of God into the lives of many by his 
preaching apostolate. During the first months after his 
clothing, he limited his evangelical activities to the more 





immediate neighborhood of Graymoor. But gradually he 
widened his field of action. It was an augury of the not 
too distant future when his message of unity and 
ence to the Shepherd of Rome would be spread throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, reaching at last t 
the very Center of Unity itself 

Meanwhile the infant Society of the Atonement b 
to grow and develop as well as might be expected under 
the circumstances. As far as its status in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was concerned, it held an anomalous 
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sosition. Efforts to introduce even the semblance of a 


is life have rarely met with any great favor among 
f 
f 





the Episcopalians or at least not with the authorities o 
that church. Attempts such as Father Wattson’s religious 
experiment in monasticism at Graymoor were usually 
viewed with suspicion. Those daring souls in the Episco- 
pal Church who have succeeded in establishing religious 
communities in spite of this opposition have rarely ob 
tained any official recognition for their efforts. At most 
they achieved only the mere toleration of their coreligion 
ists. 

Much the same situation prevailed when Father Watt 
son and Sister Lurana undertook to found the Society of 
the Atonement. Fortunately their initial efforts met with 
something more than toleration only. The progress of the 
little Graymoor community was—at least in the begin 
ning—regarded with interest. This was so because the 
friars and sisters had adopted the Franciscan way of life 
and had chosen St This gentle 
Saint has always exercised a strong appeal to the Epis 
copalian mind and for this reason a more benevolent 
attitude was taken toward the Society of the Atonement. 
It was not until Father Wattson had officially and openly 
committed his community to the work of Church Unity 
that this attitude changed. 

Hence the first years of the Society’s existence 
peaceful enough. Externally there was little to dis 
tinguish the daily life of the friars and sisters from that 
Catholic community. For the Society of the 
Atonement faithfully observed all the and 
devotions which are a part of the ceremonial of the 
Catholic Church. Moreover, as far as religious observance 


Francis as their patron 


were 


f any 
practices 


went, they were Franciscans to the core. The Rule which 
St. Francis had given to his first followers was observed to 
the letter at Graymoor. Indeed it is remarkable how these 
Episcopalian friars and sisters, quite unconsciously and in 
large measure by their own initiative, developed the true 
spirit of the Little Poor Man of God almost to a perfec 
tion. A leaf from a diary kept by one of these early friars 
gives us a treasured glimpse into the simple way of those 
first years. This homely account of a day’s routine first 
appeared in one of the numbers of Rose Leaves from Our 
Lady's Garden.* 


June....... Rose as usual, 5 a.m. In chapel for Lauds 
and Prime at 5:30. Angelus at 6. Meditation until 
6:30. Walk down the mountain on this beautiful 


summer morning most inspiring. Mass in the Porti- 
uncula Chapel at 7. Gathered wild flowers on the 
way back up the mountain for our Lord’s altar and 
our Lady’s shrine in the Friary Chapel. Breakfast at 
8:30. Two fascinating chapters from the Life of St. 
Anthony of Padua read by the Father while we ate. 
Terce at 9, ending the Great Silence. The balance 
of the morning spent planting trees and hoeing pota- 


*Rose Leaves from Our Lady's Garden was the earliest publi- 
cation of the Society of the Atonement. It was a tiny monthly 
“Magazine” of a few pages which gave news of the community 
a well as articles of interest to the readers. 
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toes, which promise a good yield. Angelus and Sext 
at twelve. Glad to hear the dinner bell at 12:30. 
The baked beans and fried hominy never tasted bet- 
ter. Just time enough to wash the dishes before bell 
rang for Nones at 1:15. Spent all the afternoon until 
five cutting wood and building a coop for the brown 
hen and her little chicks, just twelve of them. A 
delightful half hour’s watch before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and then the brothers came into chapel for Ves- 
pers. How heartily we sang, especially that martyrs’ 
hymn which always goes with a vim. Just at 6 the 
Angelus bell rang and five minutes afterwards we 
were seated at supper in the kitchen which serves as 
refectory because we are Franciscans and Franciscans 
are poor and poor people usually eat in the kitchen. 
How delicious the strawberry short cake Brother 
Lawrence surprised us with! No one was in the 
secret save our two oblates, who gathered the berries 
growing wild in the fields. There was some hint of a 
cherry pie on St. John Baptist Day. For recreation 
Father had us come over to the garden and help him 
plant sweet corn and beets. We worked and talked 
right merrily till the bell rang for Compline at 8. 
Before going to my cell for the night, I walked out 
to the Calvary Park. A glorious night! The moun- 
tain and the valley flooded with moonlight, the river 
hazes in the distance. Just the night for prayer. Oh, 
how happy we ought to be here upon the holy mount! 
The world so full of strife and sadness, 
here all so full of peace Holy Father Francis 
and our sweet Lady of the Atonement watch over me 
always and keep me true to my Religious Vows until 
death. 

Numerically the growth of the Society of the Atone- 
ment was slow and discouraging all through the years 
that it remained Catholic Many 
young men and women applied for admission into both 


Yes, we are! 


outside the Church. 
communities but few of them persevered. Each new 
candidate was welcomed with high hopes that he would 
stay. They lingered awhile but presently left. Life was 
very rugged in those early days and it required courage 
and stamina to survive the wretched poverty and the 
unsettled conditions with the Society. At the time of 
the reception into the Church, the First Congregation 
numbered only two souls, the Father Founder, and a lay 
brother companion, while the Sisters’ grand total was 
five, the Mother Foundress and four others. Yet the 
faith of Father Paul and Mother Lurana never wavered 
but confidently they turned their eyes to the future. 

It seems providential that the first young man who 
joined Father Wattson at Graymoor should also have 
been given the grace to persevere in the Society of the 
Atonement until the day of his death. He was the young 
Jew who had helped the Father Founder to erect the 
Corpus Christi Cross on the Mount of the Atonement. 

Ferdinand Wallerstein became acquainted with Father 
Wattson through the Mother Foundress. He had been 
born in Germany, the son of devout, orthodox Jewish 
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parents, but had come to this country at an early age. 
He settled Warwick, New York, 
worked as a barber. It was there that he had met Lurana 
White 


high aspirations, he confided many of his own religious 


down in where he 


Knowing of her deeply religious spirit and of her 


problems to her. On one occasion he showed her a prayer 
which he had composed, addressed to the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob, asking for light to know whether 
Christ, Whom the Christians worshipped, was indeed 
the Messiah promised in the Old Testament. 

When Father Wattson came to Warwick to meet Sister 
Lurana for the first time, the latter also arranged for him 
to have an interview with Ferdinand Wallerstein. The 
result of that conversation was the baptism of the young 
Jew. At the same time, he expressed the desire to become 
a member of the new community which was to be founded 
at Graymoor. He followed through with this original 
intention and arrived on the Mount of the Atonement 
in the Spring of 1900. He soon proved himself to be loyal 
and devoted to the Society and was a great comfort to 
the Father Founder throughout his life. At the reception 
of the Society of the Atonement into the Church in 1909, 
he was the only other friar besides Father Paul to be 
included in that original group.* 

But by far the most noteworthy event for the year 
1900 was the religious profession of Father Wattson. 
It occurred on July 27, 1900, when he pronounced the 
three vows of religion before his ecclesiastical superior, 
the Right Reverend Leighton Coleman, Bishop of Dela- 
ware, who had been persuaded to make an unofficial visita 
tion of Graymoor. It was an inspiring ceremony for all 
who were privileged to witness it. For want of a chapel, 
it took place in a canvas tent erected for the purpose on 
the very summit of the Mount of the Atonement. The 
significance of the event was not lost to anyone for, as an 


*Brother Anthony, as he became known after the conversion, 
died on June 13, 1939, just about eight months before the passing 
of the Father Founder himself 


UNUM SINT 


old chronicle relates, “the Friar who is making the trip] 
vows of Poverty, Obedience and Chastity is the Reverend 
T. Wattson, from this to be 
Father Wattson and becomes Father Paul James of the 
Atonement, for this new name in religion takes the place 


Lewis who hour ceases 


of the old to emphasize the irrevocable nature of the 
step thus taken, just as in marriage the bride loses her 
maiden name to bear the one that comes as a dowry from 
her husband.” 

After the profession itself, Father Paul, for this was the 
name by which he was to be familiarly known hereafter 
celebrated the Then, with the 
gracious permission of the presiding prelate, he turned to 
speak to the little gathering. 

“My children in the Blessed Atonement,” he began 
“T have just been given the name of James (the name was 


Communion service. 


the bishop’s choice for him); now James means Jacob, 
and I am going to ask all the members of the Society 
present to come and kneel before me, as the Patriarch 
Jacob asked his sons to do, that I may give you my 
blessing.” 

Some weeks later, the Father Founder himself officiated 
at the clothing of the Jewish postulate, Ferdinand Waller 
stein. Having given him the brown habit and girded him 
with the white cord, he likewise bestowed a new name 
upon him. He became known in the community as Brother 
Paul Jacob. The latter, being the “first-born among the 
friars” as the founder declared, always held a special place 
of affection in the heart of Father Paul. Upon his death 
in 1939, he was greatly mourned by the Father Founder, 
who declared at his funeral: “He proved the very soul of 
loyalty and true fellowship. He was of one heart and of 
one mind with the Father Founder. As the Father 
Founder thought, so thought Paul Jacob. Full of energy 
and the spirit of industry, he was always ready for any: 
thing to be done and in those early days of our founda’ 
tion there was little that a lay brother could do that 
Brother Paul did not do.” 


(To be continued) 
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“Saint Francis for America --- 
America for Saint Francis” 


Reprint of a moving and inspiring Independence Day Address 
made by FATHER PAUL JAMES FRANCIS, S. A. 


Though delivered many years ago, the patriotic and religious ideals then expounded 
by Father Paul apply with particular cogency to our own times. 


Price: Ten Cents the Copy 
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MONG recent appointments made by the Holy Sec 
is that of Right Rev. Msgr. Edward P. McMana- 
man, rector of St. Peter’s Cathedral, Erie, Pa., to 
be Titular Bishop of Florinana and Auxiliary Bishop of 
Erie. The Very Rev. Paul Curran, O.P., a native of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., who has spent many years as a missionary in 
China, has been made Prefect Apostolic of Kienow, China 
* * 1k 

Certain detrimental restrictions in the laws of Sweden 
which have hampered the growth of the Catholic Church 
in that country are due to be rescinded. Until 1860, Swe 
dish citizens were not permitted to become Catholics, but 
since then other restrictions have remained in force, par 
ticularly as regards Religious Orders as a result of which 
there are today, in all of Sweden, but twelve parishes with 
thirty-three priests. 

# 

Speaking at St. Columban’s Seminary, Milton, Mass., 
last month, the Archbishop of Boston, Most Rev. Richard 
]. Cushing, denounced in scathing terms the evils of racial 
prejudice so prevalent today. Pointing out that some of the 
finest benefactors of the Boston 
Catholics, the prelate stated that “a Catholic cannot har 
bor animosity against men, women and children of another 


archdiocese are non 


creed, nationality or color.” 
* k * 

Deploring the fact that Catholics are failing to exert 
an influence on American life as befits their numbers, 
Most Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Washington, compared the results of “Catholic Action” 
and “Communist Action” in an address to the large group 
of students, lay and religious, at the Summer School of 
Catholic Action at the Catholic University last month. He 
urged that the help of the Catholic laity is needed in order 
that the teachings of Christianity may be put to work. 
The secularism taught in non-religious schools and col 
leges has prepared the way for the complete acceptance of 
unChristian ways of life. Christianity must be made 
known more vigorously, he declared. 

Bo ok * 

A petition has been prepared for presentation to 
Pope Pius XII asking His Holiness for a single pronounce 
ment of beatification and canonization for all of the 116 
early American missionary martyrs. 

Precedents for the mass beatifications were the cere 
monies in 1900 when Pope Leo XIII beatified 77 mission 
aries of China and Indo-China and in 1929, when Pope 
Pius XI beatified 136 English martyrs. 

The American list is composed of 74 Franciscans, 15 
Jesuits, seven Dominicans, four secular priests, one Capu 
chin, one Sulpician, one Archbishop, six Indians and seven 
French officers. 


News and Views 






A group of leading American Catholic historians have 
been working under Bishop Gannon since 1939, when the 
prelate was named Episcopal Chairman of the Commis 
sion for the Cause of the Martyrs of the United States and 


was authorized to prepare the petition 


In a farewell address to the members of the National 
Liberal Party at Ottawa, Hon. W. L. McKenzie King, the 
retiring Minister of Canada, warned that “the 
trend toward totalitarianism with the evils and terrors of 


Prime 


which we are already too familiar, is the most serious of 
present-day world problems. 

“Communism is the greatest menace of our times, be- 
cause communism, more than all else, is destructive of free- 
dom—the freedom of individuals and the freedom of na 
tions. 

‘It is the most subtle of all evils, because its appeal is 
made in the name of freedom, and it marches under the 
banners of freedom 
“Its appeal is to the masses, whom it promises to de 
liver from their chains. 

“It speaks in the name of enlarged opportunity and 
increased security. 

“It asserts that its aim is world unity. 

“Tt is, in reality, none of these. 

“The immediate purpose of communism is the com- 
plete control of the individual in the name of the State. 
Its ultimate aim is world domination. Beneath its mask are 
concealed the secret police, slave labor and the concentra 
tion camp. 

“If we are to win against communism in its struggle 
for the minds and souls of men, if we are to help save 
the world from a tyranny as ghastly as any which has 
hitherto menaced mankind, it will only be by recognizing, 
wherever we may go, wherever we may be, that we re 
main our brother's keepers, and that, at home and abroad, 
we have an obligation to lend our individual and national 
efforts to furthering, to the extent of our abilities, more 
in the way of equality of opportunity and of justice.” 


* * ok 


A notable and unique anniversary was observed at the 
end of July by Father John J. Wynne, S.J., at Fordham 
University in New York. A native of New York, he en- 
tered the Jesuit Order in 1876 He 
was editor of The Messenger of the Sacred Heart from 
1892 to 1907, in which year he founded the weekly review 
America. But his greatest achievement was the publication 


seventy-two years ago 


of the monumental Catholic Encyclopedia. On Sept. 30 
he will observe his 88th birthday. 

To solve the problem of providing religious instruction 
for children attending the public schools of Fort Wayne, 
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Indiana, the Associated Churches of that city are nego- 
tiating with the city officials for permission to conduct re- 
ligious education classes in buses. In this way it is hoped 
to by-pass the ban on “released time” in the public schools. 

If approved, the plan calls for a Fort Wayne Transit 
Company bus to be parked in the vicinity of each public 
school long enough to hold classes for pupils of the third, 
fourth, and fifth grades. 


The oldest member of the Sacred College of Cardinals 
and a longtime member of the Vatican diplomatic service, 
Cardinal Sibilia, died on August 4 at the age 


ge of eighty- 
seven years 

In Springfield, Ill., Bishop James A. Griffin died on 
August 5 after a brief illness at the age of sixty-five years. 

The Very Rev. Ignatius Lissner, $.M.A., founder of 
the Negro sisterhood, the Franciscan Handmaids of the 
Most Pure Heart of Mary, died at Tenafly, N. J., on 
August 7. Born in Wolxsheim, Alsace, Father Lissner was 
ordained at Lyons, France, fifty-seven years ago and came 
to this country in 1897 after six years of missionary work 
in the French West Indies 

He founded the Negro Sisterhood in 1916 and, in 
1941, the American Province of the African Missionary 
Society. The missions he founded are Los Angeles, Silver 
Springs, Md., Tucson, Ariz., and Savannah, Augusta, 
Atlanta and Macon, Ga. 


* * ok 


Four principal intentions for pilgrims and Catholics 
throughout the world during the forthcoming Holy Year 
in 1950 are outlined in a message by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII to members of the central committee. Written in 
the Holy Father’s own hand, the message was given to 
committee members gathered for their first meeting in the 
Hall of Congregations of the Vatican Palace. His Holiness 
outlined the Holy Year intentions as follows: 

1. Sanctification of souls through prayer and penance, 
and unshakable fidelity to Christ and the Church. 

2. Action for peace and defense of the Holy Places. 

3. Defense of the Church against renewed attacks of 
her enemies and beseeching of the true faith for those 
wandering in error, infidels and those without God. 

4. Actual realization of social justice and works of 
assistance in favor of the humble and needy. 

Formation of four special commissions to supervise 
activities during the forthcoming Holy Year in 1950 has 
been announced at the Vatican. 

The first and foremost of these commissions, under 
the presidency of Msgr. Alfredo Ottaviani of the Holy 
Office, will promote various forms of piety and spiritual 
activity in Rome and Italy during the Holy Year, with 
the thought that these activities may be carried on also 
throughout the Catholic world. 

The second commission will deal with meetings and 
conferences. It will be divided into two main sections. The 
third commission will supervise exhibits of the missions, 
modern sacred art, the Catholic Press, and other Church 
activities. The fourth commission, to be headed by Msgr. 


UNUM SINT 


P. J. Angles, president of the Pontifical Institute of Sacred 
Music, will be devoted to presentation of the best liturgical 
music. 

Bo ok ok 

The current disagreement between Tito in Yugoslavia 
and the Communist masters in Russia, leaves no ground 
for optimism that the outcome of the quarrel will be of 
advantage to the non-Communist nations. Tito is no less 
a Communist and with a record almost equal to that of 
Stalin. The bloody sickle of the Communists moving in a 
wide swath through persecuted Yugoslavia has already cut 
down more than 1,600,C00 men, women and children, 

Three hundred priests have been killed for preaching 
against Communism. In the Diocese of Ljubljana, Slo- 
venia, 80 priests were tortured and executed without trial 

This latest report of conditions in Yugoslavia has come 
from the Rev. John Poulik, a secular priest who escaped 
to Italy in 1945 when Tito took over that Balkan country 
The priest, now an Illinois College instructor, escaped the 
day he was condemned to death for preaching against 
Communism. 

“Tito boasts of this record of murders to keep the 
people in fear,” charged Father Poulik. “There is one mass 
grave at Kocevski Rog, Slovenia, with 28,000 persons mur: 
dered by the Communists. The population of this area is 
330,000. 

“Every county in Yugoslavia has its mass grave, dug 
by the Communists for the so-called enemies of the state 
It is only by this wave of terror that Tito rules.” 

Father Poulik made his remarks while attending the 
29th annual meeting of the Franciscan Education confer: 
ence at St. Joseph’s Seminary and St. Francis’ retreat house 


at Mayslake, IIl. 





The Great American Paradox 
(Continued from page 259) 
mere mention of His name. All that is asked is that he 
leave his neighbor free to worship as he sees fit. 

We can quit our job or stay. Ours is the choice of 
occupations or professions. We can move to Florida or 
Maine at our own caprice. We can even move to Califor: 
nia and become rich by writing subversive material for 
the films. 

How do you intend to vote next November? That's 
your business. Democrat, Republican or ‘“Hammerin’ 
Henry” and his third party, you can shout your political 
beliefs from the house tops or keep them to yourself. 
Neither course will lead to a jail sentence. 

Finally, considering the fact the Communistic virus 
apparently is most active in the professions—law, medi- 
cine, journalism (and that includes writing for the screen) 
and teaching—it may be that the good Lord has 
the people who embrace those professions a 
abundance” of talent or brains. 

The more ordinary mortal must get along on the 
God-given common sense that instinctively tells him that 
Communism leads to slavery. 


given 


““super’ 
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The Friars who were finally professed in Rome, July 14, by His Eminence. Cardinal Canali. Left to right: Fra. Peter, 
S.A.; Fra. Blase, S.A.; Fra. Jeremiah, S.A., and Bro, Paschal, S.A. 





of Atonement Aunals 


N_ the 


summer, the 


Sundays during the 
community at 

Graymoor was host to many 
diferent groups of pilgrims from the 
metropolitan area and from other 
points. Coming to the Mount of the 
Atonement by chartered bus or by 
private car, these pilgrims had the 
pportunity to assist at the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass at the outdoor 
tar, and later on to participate in 
the devotions in honor of Saint An- 
thony, which were accompanied each 
Sunday afternoon by a sermon and 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 
Jn August 15, the feast of Our 
lady's Assumption, an unusually 
large number of pilgrims made the 
‘Np, in many cases accompanied by 
‘heir pastors. The Friars are gratetul 
‘or the interest in and active support 
tthe mission activities of the congre- 
ation shown by the pilgrims, and 





Cd 


wish to assure them of a continuance 
of prayer for their various intentions. 


. = = 


The Most Reverend John J. 
Wright, Auxiliary Bishop of Boston, 
was a welcome visitor also during the 
month of August. accom- 
panied by the Reverend Francis P. 
Moran, editor of the Pilot, and ex- 
pressed keen interest in the origin and 
present development of the Society. 
His Excellency visited the Sisters of 
the Atonement as well, and told of 
his many happy recollections of visits 
with the Sisters at their foundations 
in Rome and Assisi. Prior to his de- 
parture for Rome with the pilgrimage 
arranged by 
Christian 


He was 


the Confraternity of 
Doctrine on August 14, 
Bishop Wright assured the Friars that 
he would be happy to stop at San 
Onofrio’s on the Janiculum, where 


the pilgrims would have an oppor- 
tunity to meet the priests and brothers 
of the Society’s Roman house. 


* * * 


Father Frederick, S.A., recently 
arrived at Sacred Heart Mission, 
Greenwood, British Columbia, to as- 
sist Father Stephen, S. A., in caring 
for the still numerous relocated Jap- 
anese people as well as the local white 
flock. Since the termination of hos- 
tilities with Japan, many of the re- 
located persons were permitted to re- 
turn to their native land. Still others, 
who had been born in Canada, were 
authorized to settle in central and 
eastern Canada in small 
However, Sacred Heart School, con- 
ducted by the Graymoor Sisters at 
Greenwood, still sounds its bells for 
the many Japanese children of the 


groups. 


area, and many of the older people 
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are content to remain at the reset 


tlement point, engaged in farming 


and home crafts. From Greenwood, 
too, missionary work is carried on for 
the few Catholics in other mountain 
villages of the Nelson diocese. Father 
Frederick is no stranger to the mis 
sionary life, 
among the colored people of North 


having spent a_ year 
Carolina, where Catholics are few and 


far between 


The other missionary centers en 
trusted by the Bishop of Nelson to 
the Graymoor friars are flourishing in 
a modest way. Father Agnellus, S.A., 
has pioneered in the introduction of 
the liturgical life at the Church of 
the Canadian Martyrs, 
One of his first tasks was to reassem 
ble the altar, chastely adorning it with 
a dossal and riddles of excellent work- 
manship, fact salvaged 
from very utilitarian draperies. An 
antependium also took shape by Fa- 


Invermere. 


though in 


ther Agnellus’s ingenious adjusting of 
similar simple materials. The attrac 
tive canopy over the altar once served 
as the plywood covering of a kitchen 
table. However, from reports in the 
Graymoor Log, the composite effect 
is one of genuine dignity, providing 
an attractive background for the cele- 
bration of the Sacred Liturgy. 

A daughter church of the Inver- 
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The OPUS DEI; Friars chanting the Divine Office in St. Francis’ 
Chapel at Graymoor. 


mere that of Saint An 
thony, Canal Flats, administered by 
Father Celestine, S.A. Here again 
the loyal faith of the scattered Cath- 
olics is being reenkindled through the 
Father Celes 
tine will not take no for an answer to 


mission. 1S 


liturgical movement. 


his invitation to join the choir, which 
is rapidly learning the fundamentals 





Father Eugene, S.A., the Novice Master, with the Friars professed at Saranac Lake. 


L. to r. Fras. Leonard, S.A.; Didacus, S.A.; Edmund, S.A., and Bro. David, S.A 


of Gregorian chant. 
church and its fittings are of the sim 


plest, but repairs and simple orna 


mentation has made it an attractive 


house for the worship of God 


Father Richard, S. A., is in charge 


of the work at Golden and Field 
along the Canadian National Railway 


line. The two churches are fifty mile 


apart and he and his assistant, Father 


Leon, S. A., have considerable travel 
ling to do to contact the more remot 
of their parishioners. They, too, have 
done much to renovate and embellis 
the little mission chapels assigned t 
them, and hope to bring back man 
of the lapsed and isolated Catholics t 


the Sacraments, as well as to instruct 


those not of the faith as to its treas 
ures. 
* 
The transatlantic pilgrimage of the 


Guild of Saint Margaret of Scotland 
had a most auspicious Feginning 

August 11, when the pilgrims gat! 
ered at the Capuchin Francisca! 
Church of Saint John in New York 
Father Colman, S.A., was celebrant 
of a solemn Mass to beg God’s bles 
ing on the enterprise. In a_ sermo! 
during the Holy Sacrifice the Foun 
der of the Guild announced that th 


Again, _ the 
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ity Father had graciously bestowed 


, rienary Indulgence on the pilgrims, 
to be gained on the occasion of their 
visit to the tomb of the great Saint at 
Dunfermline Abbey. However, the 
Holy Father also extended his bless 
ing and indulgences to all members 
of the Guild who were impeded from 


making the pilgrimage 


As the Guild members embarked 
on the U.S.S. Washington, the pipe 
band of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 
Church, Brooklyn, played the tradi 
tional Gaelic strains of farewell. Pres- 
ent at the departure was the Very 
Rev. Father General, Father Matthias, 
§.A., Father Didacus Moran, O.F.M. 
Cap., pastor of Saint John’s and faith- 
ful friend of the Guild, as well as 
many other priest friends from the 
metropolitan area. 


The pilgrimage was scheduled to 
arrive at Dunfermline on August 20, 
and to make its offering of homage at 
the tomb of Saint Margaret in the 
Abbey Church there, now a Presby- 
terian meeting house. However, the 
kindness of all concerned, including 
the custodians of the shrine and the 
civil officials of the city will be com 
memorated in a bronze placque to be 
presented in behalf of the Guild by 
its Founder. 


eS K * 


We have still another departure to 
reord in this month’s annals, for 
Father Roger, S.A., left on the Sat- 
mia on August 13. He will replace 
Father Kenneth, S.A., at San Ono- 
frio’s in Rome, and while there con- 
tinue his studies in Philosophy. Or- 
dained in 1946, Father Roger has 
den teaching Latin at Saint John’s 
Atonement Seminary. He was also 
moderator of the monthly theological 
conferences held at the Motherhouse. 


A new booklet, telling of the life 
if those who dedicate themselves to 
God in the lay state, is now available 
to those who wish to write to Saint 
joeph’s House, Graymoor, for it. 
Called “The Graymoor Brother,” it 
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Total $3,703.20. 


St. Francis Xavier: M. O., 
Pius X: Mrs. E. B., IIl., $5; 
Sacred Shoulder: Mrs, E 


Mrs. W. W., Ia., 
$2,042.65. 


$2.50; N. S., 


$1,506.35, 


1.0, ta 
$1; A. N,N. Y, $1. 
Holy Spirit: J. M., $2. 


Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. E. 


$526.83. 
Precious Blood: Anon., N. Y., 


St. Anthony: Mrs. W. W., Ia., 
$1; Anon., $1. Total $382.40 


Bro. Philip: E. B., N. J., 


Our Lady of Fatima: J. 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


Sacred Heart: S, M., N. Y., $5; J. M., N. Y., $2; Anon 
M. D., N. Y., $1; Mrs. R. C., Conn., $1; M. O., Calif., 


St. Jude: J. W., N. Y., $5; H. H., Mass., $1; D. R., Mich., $1; B. P., 
Mi, Van Os De, 2s FP. CO. ¥. 
$5; G. N., N. Y., $1; J. K., La., $2 

St. Joseph: H. H., Mass., $1; M. R., Mass., $5. 

St. Ann:-J. G., Ill., $1; A. V., N. Y., $2; Anon., $1. Total $3,157.15 
Mass, $! 
A. W., Nev., $10. 
H., Can., 
Little Flower: M. & D. F., O., $1.50; C. B., N. Y., $1. 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Anon., $1 


St. Christopher: J. N., Mich., $5; Mrs. E. C., N. Y., $1; N. C., N. Y.,, 
$6; H. H., Mass., $1; M. H., Pa., $2; K. T., N. Y., $5; J. J. 
E. V., Md., $2; H. J., N. J., $10; W. M., Conn., $1; M 


Conn., 


Our Lady of the Atonement: Anon., $2; M. F., N. Y., $3; C. S., Pa., 
$3; A. L., Mass., $1; A. H., Mass., $1. 


Father Paul, S. A.: Mrs. E. B., IIl., $5. 
St. Margaret of Scotland: New Jersey Groups, 


St. Rita: J. M., N. Y., $1; Mrs. A. L., Conn., $1. 
Infant of Prague: J. S., N. Y., $1; H. H., Mass., $1; B. P., N. Y., $5; 
$2.50; K. K., Ill., $1; A. F., N. Y., $2; Mrs. T. M., N. Y,, 
Total $941.60. 


Total $847.25 
Immaculate Conception: R. S., Can., $1. 
McC., N. Y., $3; R. S., Can, $6. Total 


1, 
2.90; T. RB. NW. J. $2; C. B, N.Y. 


Our Sorrowful Mother: J. M., N. Y., $2. Total $358.82. 
St. Frances Xavier Cabrini: M. O., Mass., $1. 

$25; C. B., N. Y., $1. 
Bro. Anthony: Mrs. M. D., N. Y., $1. 
Our Lady of the Rosary: N. M., Mass., $2. Total $104.25 
M., N. Y., $2 


» $1; Mrs, 
$2.50; Anon., $16. 


$1; J. B., La., $5; Mrs. I. 
Total $3,849.95. 


Total $3,415.94. 


H., Ill, 


Total $2,729.10. 

Total $2,245.95. 

$3. Total $2,162.70 

Total $2,064.16. 
Total $2,052.05. 


» Va., $5; 
O., Mass., $1; 


§.30; L. C.. N. ¥., $1. Teeal 


Total $1,573.64. 
Total $1,517.05. 


$1,120.00. Total 


Total $1,373.50. 


Total $765.15. 


Total $504.20 


Total $178.30. 
Total $168.95. 
Total $120.60 


Total $49.00. 








activities of the lay friars. The il- 
lustrations are particularly informa- 
tive and attractive. 


* * * * 


We are happy indeed to voice our 
debt of gratitude to our kind friends 
who are helping us so generously by 
their contributions to our Burses and 
to our Students’ Bread Fund. They 
have a special place in our prayers 
that God will reward them a hundred- 
fold for their charity. 


R.P., Conn., $1; Mrs. W.G., N_J., 
$1.50; L.M., Me., $30; T.S., Mass., 
$1; M.J., Ill., $1; A.W., N. Y., $2; 
Mrs. E.L., N.J., $2; M.B., Pa., $100; 
A.A., N.Y., $2; Mrs. M.C., N.Y., $3; 
Mrs. E.B., La., $4; L.A., Conn., $3; 
Mrs. L.S., N.Y., $1; Mrs. H.W., Vt., 
$.50; R.C., N.Y., $1; C.N., N.Y., 
$100; Mr. & Mrs. J.G., N.Y., $1; 
Mrs. D.P., Conn., $1; Mrs. M.F., 
N.Y., $5; J.N., Mass., $1; S.S., N.Y., 
$4; L.K., N.Y., $5; Mrs. J.D., Mont., 
$5; L.Z., Mass., $10. 




















by the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, 8.A. 


ey 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





A friend of mine who is inter- 
ested in the Catholic Church can- 


fest that the process of communi 
cating an entire congregation from 


not understand why the Church For the convenience of our the chalice was unduly lengthy 
does not fulfill Christ's precept readers, questions of a general fraught with danger to the Sacred 
“Drink ye all of this” (Matt. 26, nature of interest to all, are Species, and possibly even the occa 
27) by distributing both Bread and answered here. Address inquiries sion of scandal. Gradually the 


Wine in Holy Communion. 
—J.G.E., Conn. 
The Holy Eucharist is the Sacra- 





to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Church gave permission for 


One 
form alone to be used as various 


dioceses and nations requested it 








ment of Christ’s Body and Blood, 
which are represented to us under 
the forms of bread and wine. At 
the words of consecration in the Mass, “This is My Body,” 
“This is My Blood,” the elements are transmuted into the 
real, living Body and Blood of Christ. Christ is present 
really and entirely under either form, or under the very 
smallest particle of one form. This is of course a great 
mystery, but one fully attested to by the very words of 
Holy Scripture, the constant tradition of the Apostolic 
Church, and the universal acceptance of the fact by all 
Christians up until the time of the Reformation. Conse 
quently, when one receives Holy Communion under 
either form, he receives Christ’s Body and Blood, and 
thereby fulfills the prescription laid down by Our 
Savior at the Last Supper, which had been authorized by 
Him previously in His teaching (especially in the long 
sermon recorded by Saint John, VI.) 

The history of the development of reception of the 
Holy Eucharist under one form shows how the present 
usage, uniform throughout the Western Church, arose. 
The early Christians received Holy Communion under 
both forms, as the priest does today. However, when 
the Blessed Sacrament was reserved for the sick, it be 
came quite obvious that the form of bread alone, being 
the more easily preserved, would suffice for Holy Com- 
munion outside of Mass. (This is still the usage of 
Oriental Christians, including those united with the Holy 
See; consequently it would be wrong to assert that 
throughout the whole Catholic Church the laity receive 
under only one form.) Also, during the long period of 
time when it customary to communicate young 
children immediately after their baptism and confirmation, 
the form of wine alone was used, since infants could not 
assimilate the form of bread. No one ever questioned 
the apparent lack of fulfilment of the first part of Our 
Lord’s directions. As Christianity spread, and whole 
nations were received into the Church, it became mani- 


Was 





Even during the later middle ages, 
we find both practices in use even 
in the same area. The Council of 
Trent (1545-1563) recommended that the Holy Father 
the final decision about whether the form 
should be restored, and his decision made the practice of 


give older 
Communion under one form for the laity universal in the 
Latin, or Western, Church. After all, the Church that 
Christ established is fully authorized to lay down regula 
tions for the administration and reception of the Sacra 
ments ordained by Him, and this she does with the 
greatest amount of consideration for the needs of the 
faithful the circumstances attendant participa’ 
ion in such salutary and important means of grace 


and on 
Protestant concern about purely accidental variations in 
the administration of this greatest of Sacraments is un’ 
fortunately offset by their denial of the Real Presence, 
which is of far greater consequence in the fulfilment of 
Our Lord’s commands. 
*ee © 

excused 
N.Y. 
driving 


Is it true that the Spanish-speaking people ave 
PAL, 
As a reward for the services of their nation in 
the Moorish invaders from Europe, the Holy See granted 
to the Catholic Sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella the 
so-called “Bulla Crusada.” In virtue of the dispensation 
uuthorized by this Bull, Catholics in regions at that time 
or subsequently subject to the Spanish Crown were free 
to eat flesh-meat on Fridays, except during Lent. This 
extended to the Spanish possessions abroad, even after 
they attained their independence, and is today in effect in 
Spanish-speaking countries. In the United States, the 
areas formerly under Spanish rule no longer enjoy the 
privilege, with the exception of the Province of Santa Fe 
The Bull is a territorial and not a personal privilege 
consequently Catholics who move from Spain, let us 
say, to the United States, are bound by 
laws of the Church. 


from abstinence on Friday? 


} 


the general 
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T was the first day of March, 1948. 
a crowded court- 
Sarajevo. A 


The scene was 
historic 


room in 
bishop of the Serbian Orthodox 
Church was on trial for treason 


against the People’s Republic of Bos- 
The presiding 
“Tell us,” he 


are you a Serbian 


nia and Herzegovina. 
judge leaned forward 
asked the prisoner, ™ 
or an American?” 

A hush settled over the court as 
34-year-old American-born Varnava 
Nastich lifted his eyes to the judges’ 
bench 

“I am both an American 
Serbian,” he replied. “And know one 
thing: all honest Serbs and all honest 
Americans are heartily opposed to 


and a 


your dictatorship and tyranny.” 

The ensuing 
took 
minutes to restore order. 

Two days later, Bishop Nastich 
heard the court sentence him to elev- 
imprisonment with hard 
labor. Calmly and silently, he lifted 
the chains that bound his ankles and 
left the taken to 
Zenica, most dreaded prison in the 
Balkans. 

Such is Zenica’s evil repute that 
few, if any, of Yugoslavia’s 8,000,00( 


commotion 
officials 


Was SO 


great it court several 


en years’ 


= 


courtroom, to be 


Orthodox believers expect to see the 
bishop again. But Nastich’s memory 
will be kept alive, together with those 
of other Orthodox leaders who have 
dared to speak out against the Com- 
munist masters of Yugoslavia. 

The trial of Varnava Nastich was 
given the widest advance publicity. It 
was staged not merely to condemn a 
bishop who had openly denounced the 
new political order, but to discredit 
the Orthodox Church itself. “At this 
trial,” Communist newspapers 
proclaimed, “the crimes and _ anti- 
people activities of the Serbian Ortho- 
dox Church will be revealed.” 

But the trial proved to be a politi- 


had 


Au Orthodox Martyr 


By Thomas F. Doyle 


“d 


cal boomerang. It created a new mar 
tyr in a Church which, in spite of in- 
timidation and great physical hard 
ships, refuses to compromise its Chris 
Also—a that 


tian tenets. fact was 
most disconcerting to the Commu- 
nists—it gave an accused man an op 


portunity of fearlessly re-afirming his 
defiance of the Tito regime, which has 
imprisoned, killed, or driven from 
their parishes hundreds of Orthodox 
priests and is now sowing the seeds of 
atheism among the nation’s youth 
Born in Gary, Indiana, Bishop Nas 
tich was brought to Yugoslavia by his 
Serbian parents when he 
years old. Formerly a professor in 


was nine 
the Orthodox seminary in Belgrade, 
he had been consecrated a bishop less 


he was arrested 


than a year before 
for a speech in which he predicted the 
inevitable downfall of “those who act 
not only without God, but against 
God.” 

The indictment against the bishop 
might have been written by a Com- 
munist pamphleteer. One of the prin- 
ciple charges read: “Misusing his po- 
sition in the Church hierarchy, Var- 
nava Nastich developed a treacherous 
activity directed against the existing 
State’s order in the Federal National 
Republic of Yugoslavia as well as 
against our military forces, with the 
breaking the unity of our 
people and thereby creating the op- 
portunity for an intervention of the 


aim of 


imperialists.” 
According to the presiding judge 
Masan Radonich 


sonable” 


the bishop’s “trea 
talks 
and speeches in which he asserted, 
among other things, that the atheistic 


activity consisted of 


regime had bred lawlessness, violence 
ind crime, and that there was “an 
need for 
tyranny.” 
“Did you,” 


urgent action to remove 


Radonich demanded, 


“speak in this manner?” 






“Yes,” 


Nastich 


“and, more than that, I have spoken 


Bishop 


replied, 


what all the people are speaking, 
feeling, and desiring.” 

Under Yugoslav law, every ac 
cused person is entitled to make a fi- 
nal statement in his own defence. 
But, for obvious reasons, this privi- 
lege was denied to Bishop Nastich. 
Here again the tactics of the Com- 
munist prosecutors proved to be fu- 
tile. A day-by-day account of the 
trial appeared in the secret bulletin 
of the Chetnik guerrilla organization 
which continues to wage war against 
the Tito government. Thanks to these 
reports, Orthodox believers in the re- 
motest villages were able to follow 
every detail of the tragi-comedy of 
. prisoner turning his trial into an 
expose and condemnation of the jail- 
ers themselves. 

One of the questions Radonich put 
to the bishop was: “Did you write 
that there will be a war between 
America and the Soviets and that 
Moscow is the cause of our losses and 
miseries?” To this interrogation, the 
defendant replied: 

“Yes, I have in essence said that, 
but in different words. I believe, with 
multitudes here and that 
war between America and the Soviets 
is inevitable. Why do you ask me 
But 
rest assured, the Soviet will lose the 
war.” 

Radonich pressed his interrogation. 
“Do you believe,” he asked, “that 
the Americans will come to overthrow 


elsewhere 


since you yourselves know it? 


the present regime in Yugoslavia?” 

“I believe that quite positively. 
And I know that our people will meet 
the American army with cheers as a 
In the suddenly 
hushed courtroom, the bishop’s words 
rang out clear and loud. 

“Did you speak to the farmers that 
they will be better off when the 


liberating army.” 
Ss y 








Americans come?” 

“I do not remember word for word 
what I said to them, but in substance 
I did say that to them. And the same 
I say to you here and now.” 

At one point in his questioning, 
Bishop Nastich flatly denounced his 
trial as a trumped-up affair to silence 
him and get him out of the way. 

“But I tell you,” he added, “I am 
not afraid. You may kill me, but that 
is not important. The Serbian people 
ire against you, and all the civilized 
world despises you.” 

The bishop poured scorn on Yugo- 
slavia’s five-year plan. “Not one five- 
year plan, but five times five five- 
year plans,” he said, “must fail, for 
they are not meant for the glory of 
God and the welfare of the people, 
but for the catastrophe of the world 
through lies and violence.” 

At the bishop’s trial were scores of 
Communist sympathizers, but others 
were also present who showed undis- 
guised approval as the prisoner, 
speaking with quiet dignity, calmly 
admitted the charges against him, but 
withstood every attempt by the pro- 
secution to implicate popular leaders 
believed to be backing the Chetnik 
activities. 

The effort to involve these leaders 
was evident when the prosecutor ac- 
cused the bishop of being in constant 
touch with them and of maintaining 
relations with Chetnik commanders in 
the mountains of Pracha and Roga- 
lize. 

The bishop was silent a moment. 
Then in loud tones, he asserted: “Not 
a word will I say to you about the 
brave men in the free mountains who 
are ready every moment to lay down 
their lives for their ideals and those 
of their people.” 

A spontaneous roar of approval 
greeted these words. Angrily, Rado- 
nich threatened to have the court- 
room cleared of “disturbers.” 

By skillful questioning the judges 
sought also to implicate other Serbian 
bishops, especially Metropolitans Jo- 
seph of Skoplje and Damaskia of 
Zagreb and Bishop John of Nish, but 
without success. Said Bishop Nas- 
tich: 

“Your game is obvious to me. I 
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see through it. You want to exploit 


this criminal process against me in 


order to get material for similar 
criminal action against the other Ser 
bian bishops, my brethren. But be 
sure that I am ready to be killed by 
you rather than to help you in per 
forming new crimes.” 

As the crowning proof in his case, 
the prosecutor flourished a letter by 
which, he said, he hoped to convince 
the people that Bishop Nastich was 
1 traitor to the country. In that let- 
ter, the bishop had affirmed that 
1,300,000 Serbian 


innocent victims 








Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of 
our readers the souls of the faith- 
ful departed and particularly the 
deceased subscribers and their near 
relatives whose deaths have been 
reported during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
Set of Thirty Masses will be said. 


to us 


Sister Mary Evangelist, Sister Mary Lu- 
cella McDermott, Nellie Early, Mary Ellen 
Sheridan, Mrs. Mary Powers, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Powers, Phil O’Brien, Catherine E. 
Hickey, Bridget Coffey, Catherine Quin- 
ton, Mary Hearey, Katherine Kuhlemann, 
Mary A. McKay, T. Manning, 
Lawrence G. Creaghan, Christopher J. 
Dounier, Mrs. Anne H. Dounier, Mary 
McGee, Mrs. Arinda A. Cash, Cecil G. 
White, Margaret Pearl St. George, John 
G. Kelly, Gertrude Murnan, Peter and 
Angela Headrick, Mathis, Jr., 
Mary C. Gaffney, Catherine Hanley 
Doyle, Rosalie H. Witler, John J. Evatt, 
John F. White, Lawrence Creaghan, Harry 
Lay, Mrs. Anna Gibbon, William Mce- 
Nulty, John Clancy. 


James 


George 





“have beer offered at the bloody altars 
f the hammer and sickle.” 

“Did you write this letter and do 
vou think the 
Radonich asked. 

“With my own hand I wrote it,” 
the bishop made reply. “The only 
thing that might be incorrect in that 
tatement is the number of the vic 
For since I 


statement is true?” 


letter 
many, many more people have been 
killed by you, Therefore, I say the 
number may be incorrect.” 

Today Bishop Nastich is himself 
one of the victims of the Red regime 
in Belgrade. But in getting rid of 
their most outspoken critic among the 


tims. wrote that 


Orthodox hierarchy, the government 
has won a costly victory. The trial at 
Sarajevo has brought honor, not the 
disgrace the Communists hoped for, 
to the man who dared to speak in the 
name of oppressed millions of his 
countrymen. 

Ironically, the Communist press 
was a means of proclaiming the cour: 
age and tenacity of Serbia's No. 1 
Orthodox martyr. When the Chet- 
niks spread the reports of his trial 
throughout the country, Politica, 
Barba, and other Communist news: 
papers had perforce to print substan: 
tial parts of the trial testimony. Al 
though these newspapers are scorned 
by the masses of people, the editions 
carrying the trial news sold out almost 
immediately. 

It may be that Nastich will never 
walk the streets of Sarajevo again 
Stronger men have succumbed all too 
soon to the awful rigors of Zenica 
But so long as he lives, intercessory 
prayers will continue to be said for 
him wherever Serbian Orthodox 
Christians at home or abroad gather 
for divine service. 

Meanwhile, although the Serbian 
Church has pledged its cooperation 
in every effort of the government that 
is for the true good of the people, 
Orthodox believers are giving heed 
tu the warning of Patriarch Gavrillo, 
supreme head of the Church, who has 
told them to resist “the slowly en 
croaching evil of doctrines that are 
bad politically and morally” and to 
“defend moral values and remain 
faithful to the divine laws of Christ.” 
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HEN we out of the 
show it was early; glancing 
up at the clear sky Anne 


came 


suggested : 

“Let’s walk around a bit and win 
dow-shop, Greg. I want to look at 
chairs, I'd like to buy Mama a new 
one for her room.” 

“All right,” I agreed, falling into 
step beside her. Together, we wan 
dered past one window and then an 
other until we 
Furniture Store. 

“That's a lovely living room suite,” 
said Anne, little 
nose against the plate glass window. 
“I like those divided pieces, they can 
be arranged in so different 
ways. Look, Greg—isn’t that green 
floral design pretty on that rose rug?” 

“I guess it looks all right,’ I agreed. 
I couldn’t think of anything else to 
say for suddenly I had a feeling of 
Furni 
marriage 


came to Gleason's 


pressing her short 


many 


being drawn into something 
ture . 
Anne seemed to feel my discom 


. a home 


fiture for all at once she smiled up 
at me, a sort of wistful and yet pity 
ing glance. 

“Come on, Greg,” she said softly 
“T'll look for Mother’s chair another 
time. Let’s go back to the car.” 

“Oh, I don’t looking!” I 
protested, but she was walking away 
from me, 


mind 


down the street; there was 

nothing for me to do but follow 
We rode home in silence and when 

at last we pulled up in front of 


Anne's house she said very quickly: 


“Don’t bother to get out, Greg 
Pushing open the car door she was 
outside on the walk before I could 
reply, 

“TIL wait until you're in the 
house,” I offered. ‘“And—see 


you 





tomorrow after ten o'clock Mass? 

She turned around then, her face 
solemn in the half-light. “I'm going to 
tight-thirty Mass tomorrow, Greg. I 
nearly forgot to tell you—Jeff Majors 
has asked me to go down to Concord 





The Awakening 


him tomorrow to his sister's 


‘ 


with 
farm.” 
Quick anger pricked me. “What 
about our date?” 
I could see her face flushing. 
didn’t have 


“We 
a date, 
I stammered: “Maybe you 
call it 
I've 


Greg.” 

don't 
but I thought it was. 
meeting 


a date 
been after ten 


o'clock Mass for weeks now—we al 


you 


ways have breakfast together, go rid 
ing in the afternoon.” 

“Tm 
know 


sorry,’ she answered. “I 


we've been meeting at the 
Church, but it was never anything 
I didn’t feel that it 


would matter to you if I had other 


definite, Greg 
plans.” 

What she'd said was true, I had no 
argument. I could only say stiffly: 
“All right. I hope you have a nice 
time tomorrow, Anne Til call 
you next week.” 


and 


On the way home I stopped at the 
drugstore, bought a couple of pack- 
ages of peppermint sticks for my 
brother’s youngsters, a box of candy 
for Melanie, his wife. I'd drive out 
to their house tomorrow after Mass, 
I'd decided, spend the day with them 
The prospect of a Sunday without 
seeing Anne made me feel lonely, | 
didn’t want to be by myself. And 
anyhow, it had been two weeks since 
I'd seen Kent and his family. The last 
time I'd been out there it had been 
with Anne; Melanie had invited us 
both out for lunch. 

Sunday was a dreary looking day; 
gray clouds hung close to the tree 
tops as I drove to Mass and when I 
came out of Church an hour later the 
rain had begun to fall. I was glad 
that I was going out to Kent's. 

When I drove into the yard I saw 
that my brother’s car was gone from 
the garage, but I Sara, 
Kent's oldest child at the window so 
I knew some of the family was at 


could see 


home. 
Melanie met me at the door, the 





By Marion Walls 


“Oh, how 
she greeted me, taking 
“Kent was called out on 
they had a storm at 
Leeds and some of the lines are down. 


children close behind her. 
nice, Greg,” 
my hand. 


an emergency 


We're so glad to have company!” 
“I'm glad to be here,” I answered, 
Sara into 


Giving the box of choco- 


grinning as threw herself 
my arms 
lates to Melanie I held up the pepper 
mint sticks. “After dinner,” I prom 
ised, winking down at Kenny’s small, 
serious face. 


“Read the Uncle 
Greg,” pleaded Sara. “Daddy always 


funnies to us, 


does only this morning he didn’t 
have time.” 
“I've got a new truck,” announced 


Kenny, leading the way into the liv- 
ing room. 

“Let me take your hat,” offered 
Melanie. “Dinner is almost ready 
we're eating light today,” she warned. 
“T baked a hen yesterday so Kent and 
I could go to Mass together and then 
he left right after 
six o'clock Mass so the children and 
I had to go by ourselves later.” 

“How about that storm at Leeds?” 


I queried. 


he had to go early 


“I heard downtown that 
they'd had some bad weather down 
there but no one seemed to know just 
how bad.” 

“Several people were injured,” re- 
plied Melanie. “Most of the damage 
was on the outskirts, quite’a few of 
Starting 
for the kitchen, she called back over 
her shoulder: “Don’t let the childrén 
worry you while I'm gone.” 


the lines were blown down.” 


I settled down with the youngsters, 
Sara on one knee, plump little Kenny 
on the other; by the time we had fin- 
ished the adventures of Donald Duck 
Melanie was back with us. 

“You two go over there in the cor 
ner now with your color books and 
crayons,” she ordered. “Uncle Greg 
and I want to talk.” 

Without arguing Sara and Kenny 
did as she had asked. Melanie sat 
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Pushing the paper out of my lap, I stood up, 
et ee 


began to prowl around the room. 
admitted. 


down opposite me, a half smile on her 
face. 

“You'd make a good father, Greg,” 
“They looked very 
much at home on your lap.” 

“T think Kent makes a better one,” 
I replied, flushing a little. Her remark 
had made me think of Anne and 
again I was uncomfortable. 

It was as though my thinking of 
Anne had reminded Melanie of her 
for now she said: “How’s Anne these 
days? We all enjoyed our visit with 
her a couple of weeks ago. I wish 
you'd bring her out more often, Greg 

I think she’s a sweet girl.” 

“T-I think she’s the nicest girl I 
know,” I blurted out. 

Melanie smiled knowingly.” 
the trouble, Greg? 
quarreled?” 

“No. No, we haven't quarreled,” 
I answered. “I did think that we had 
a date for today, but Anne didn’t 
seem to think so.” I found myself 
telling Melanie all about it. 

When I was through Melanie was 


she commented. 


What's 
Have you two 
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silent a moment and then, with a 
sigh, she said softly: “I’m afraid my 
sympathy is with Anne, Greg—lI 
don’t think any woman likes to be 
taken for granted.” 

That stung a little bit. “A man 
doesn’t like to be taken for granted 
either,” I said harshly. “I don’t like 
to have it taken for granted that I 
want to get married!” 

“Don’t you?” asked Melanie. 

“Well—maybe some day 
but—” 

She interrupted me. “You're twen- 
ty-seven, Greg, and Anne, Anne must 
be twenty-four. You've a good job, 
no responsibilities—there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t marry and start a 
home. You love Anne, don’t you?” 

Pushing the paper out of my lap, 
I stood up, began to prowl around the 
room. “Yes,” I admitted. “I do love 
Anne—lI've told her so. And I know 
she feels the way about me. 
But no—I don’t think I'm ready to 
get hooked yet, Melanie.” 

It was her turn to be angered. 


Same 


“Oh, you make me tired with that 
talk about getting “hooked!” 
claimed. “If that’s all marriage means 
to you, Greg you certainly 
are not ready for it!’ Looking up at 
me, her brown eyes bright with anger, 
she suddenly laughed. “Oh, don’t 
look so much like a little boy!” she 
cried. “I’m not going to spank you 
I'm going to sit around and wait for 
you to wake up one of these days and 
see what you're missing.” Getting 
to her feet, she held out her hand: 
“Come along now, I might as well let 
you get a taste of the ‘hook’ as you 
call it. You may set the table for me 
while I dish up the food. And mind 
you put the knives and forks in their 
proper places!” 

We had a pleasant meal; afterward 
the kids and Melanie went upstairs to 
take a nap while I stretched out in the 
living room with the Sunday papers 
I couldn’t concentrate on what I was 
reading though; I kept wondering 
what Anne was doing, if she were 
and if she missed me too 


she ex: 


then 


having fun 
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Afterward, not having heard from 
Kent, I drove the children and Me- 
lanie to the park. It had stopped rain- 
ing, but the grounds were wet so we 
sat in the eating popcorn and 
drinking sodas. About five o'clock I 
drove them back home. 


car, 


Melanie insisted that I come back 
into the house and stay until Kent re- 
turned. “He'll be so sorry if he misses 
you,” she pleaded. “It won't be long 
now before he comes.” 

Even as she spoke the telephone 
rang. “That must be Kent now!” she 
cried, dashing into the hall. 


I couldn’t hear the conversation but 
when she came back into the room 


Melanie’s face was white. 


“That was Marvin, the Supervi- 
sor,” she said slowly. “There’s been 
an accident—he said it wasn’t bad 
they're on the way here now with 
Kent.” 

I went to her and for a moment 
she leaned her dark head against my 
shoulder, not crying, but clutching 
my arms so tightly they ached for 
minutes afterward. After a moment 
or so she straightened up and calling 
the children she said: 

“Let’s have some milk and cereal 
then off to bed with you two.” 

Aside, she whispered to me: “Keep 
watching the front, Greg.” 

I watched, but no car stopped in 
front of the house. I walked up and 
down the hall, out upon the porch, 
back into the house again. Marvin 
hadn't said what kind of an accident, 
nly that it wasn’t very serious. But 
maybe he hadn't wanted to frighten 
Melanie 

I heard Melanie talking to the chil- 
dren; after a there was the 
sound of her step upon the stairs as 
she led them off to bed. I heard her 
moving around in the room over my 
head, making the bed ready for Kent, 
ind I marveled at her quiet courage. 


while 


Going back to the kitchen I put the 
kettle on to boil so that we could have 
some coffee. Coming back through the 
hall I heard the car stop; Melanie 
Her light step went 
Surrying across the floor above me; 


heard it too. 


she was coming down the stairway by 
the time I opened the front door. 


My heart leaped with joy and re- 
lief when I saw that Kent could walk. 
One of the linemen was supporting 
him, it appeared to be his left shoul- 
der and arm which were injured. 

Melanie went by me like a flash, 
straight to Kent. 

“Darling! Oh, Kent, 
For a moment we were forgotten, 
shut out, the other man and I, as 
Kent put his good arm about her. 


darling 


“It’s all right, sweetheart,” he com 
forted. “We hit a bad place in the 
road just as one of the other trucks 
was passing. Sideswiped it. The Doc 
says Fll be all right in a couple of 
days.” 

The lineman grinned at me, shift- 
ing his feet. “I guess you folks don’t 
need me any more—I'll be running 
along now.” 

“Thanks for bringing me home,” 
said Kent. To me: “Glad you were 
here old boy. Let me take your arm.” 

We helped him into the house and 
onto the divan with Melanie hover- 
ing over Kent like a mother hen over 
one lone chick. 

“Don’t you think you should go to 
bed, dear?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “In a few min- 
utes, not right now.” Looking up, 
his eyes brightened: “Say, what are 
you two peeping at?” 

We around as Sara and 
Kenny came bouncing down the steps. 
“We saw you out the window!” cried 
Sara. “Oh, Daddy—you'’re hurt!” 
She started to cry; Kenny, seeing her 
tears, puckered up his own mouth. 


turned 


“Here now!” cried Kent, holding 
out his 
Daddy’s 
to him 
Sara 


“Come _ here 
not hurt bad.” They went 
and Kent continued: ‘See, 
remember when you fell out 
the door and Daddy wrapped up your 
arm? Well, that’s all the Doe did for 
me, it doesn’t hurt any more.” 


good arm. 


“You two go back to bed,” said 
Melanie. “I thought you were both 
asleep.” 

“Let them stay a few minutes,” said 
Kent. “I haven't seen them all day!” 
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“Come sit on my lap over here,” I 


suggested. “Then you can watch 
Daddy.” 

“Could you drink some coffee?” 
asked Melanie. Leaning over, she 


smoothed Kent's tousled hair. 


“I surely could—a nice hot cup of 


coffee would fix me up fine,” an- 
swered Kent. 
When Melanie had gone, Kent 


glanced across at the two children, 
sitting quietly on my lap, their round, 
solemn eyes watching him. 

“Those 


you 


are two nice 


there, 


youngsters 
have Greg,” commented 
Kent with a grin. 

Sara sat up straight, her curls bob- 
bing. “We're not his youngsters! 
We—We're yours, Daddy!” Before 
I could restrain her she had wriggled 
free of my arms, crossed the room to 


Kent. Immediately Kenny climbed 
down and followed her. For the sec- 
ond time that evening I was shut 


out; the first time it had been when 
Melanie had gone to Kent’s arms. I 
stared at the three of them now, Kent 
and his children, hearing Sara’s child- 
ish little voice as she said: 

“I’m going to say my prayers again 
when I go up to bed, Daddy 
I'm going to say ‘thank you’ to God 
‘cause you didn’t get hurt bad.” 

They didn’t hear me get up and 
leave as I went out to the kitchen to 
help Melanie bring in the coffee. 
Fixing the tray, I found myself won- 
dering if it had been I who had 
been hurt instead of Kent 
there was no wife to comfort me, no 
little child to pray And I had 
called it being ‘hooked’ why, 
there wasn’t any security in the world 
to match that found in a home, no 
wealth that could buy what children 
so freely gave. 

“Sobersides,”” chided Melanie beside 
me. “Kent's going to be all right... 
what are you worrying about?” 

I grinned at her. “I wasn’t worry- 
ing Will you excuse me while 
I make a phone call? I want to make 
a date with Anne to go shopping for 
furniture tomorrow!” 

Melanie’s pleased chuckle followed 
me up the hall. 









N an age 


everywhere discounted, and when 


when traditionalism is 

reverence for the old and hallowed 
is ridiculed as a futile sentiment, it 
may seem curious to be writing of an 
a wild and desolate 
For such is Derry 


undistinguished by any 


obscure house in 
part of Ireland. 
nane, a house 
irchitectural significance, isolated 
hills, falling 


pieces tor want of adequate ittention 


imid savage and into 
Yet Derrynane is more than an old 
house, it is a 
Its history is the history of 
Ireland during the darkest days of 
the 18th 
even more during the period of aspir 
ation activity that followed 
Derrynane sent forth into the world 
the man of thunder and genius who 
was to give life and vitality to an 
exhausted and oppressed nation, and 


rambling barn of a 


symbol 
and 


century persecutions, 


and 


in later years, when he was weary 
from the strife and turmoil of public 
life, it offered him a place of refuge 
and repose. This man was the great- 
est Irishman of the modern world, 
Daniel O'Connell. 

It has seemed appropriate, during 
the centenary year of O’Connell’s 
death, to place the unique significance 
of Derrynane before the public. Dur- 
ing O’Connell’s 
credit in the estimation of his country- 
men suffered a considerable eclipse, 
but now modern scholarship has been 


recent generations 


the occasion of a great recrudescence 
of interest in his life and policy, and, 
as part of the universal movement to 
restore his name and reputation to 
their rightful place, an appeal has 
been launched throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world to make of 


O’Connell’s family home a_ national 
memorial, wherein the books, the fur- 
niture, the plate, the portraits and the 
myriad other things so intimately as- 
sociated with him during his lifetime 
might be preserved for the veneration 


Derrynane Albey 


By Dd. P. O' Caunell 
Ya 





Editor’s Note: 

The interest shown by His Holi- 
ness, Pope Pius XII, by his recent 
-ontribution of five hundred dollars 
o the project of saving Derrynane 
Abbey, the old home of Daniel 
O'Connell, the great Irish Tribune, 
has given an impetus to the move- 
ment launched in Ireland and now 
world-wide in scope, to preserve it 
as a shrine of historic interest in 
the Emerald Isle. Our readers will, 
we feel sure, enjoy this articleeon 
Derrynane by D. P. O'Connell as 
published in the NEW ZEALAND 
TABLET 











of posterity, and to which Irishmen, 
both at home and abroad, might come 
as to a place of pilgrimage. Derry- 
nane, it is hoped, might represent a 
cultural link the Irish 
throughout the world, and a source of 


uniting race 
tremendous inspiration. 

Derrynane House stands on a rocky 
inlet on the farthest flung tip of one 
of the farthest flung fingers of Ire- 
land, the Barony of Iveragh in West 
Kerry. Behind it rise the Kerry Moun- 
tains, grim, eternal, purpled in the 
mist that forever clings to their glens 
and loughs. Before it stretches a 
strand of silver sand encompassed by 
the iron crags, against which the At- 
lantic has for centuries hurled in vain 
its pent-up fury. Around it, twisted 
old oaks, hedges red with fuchsia, the 
arbutus, and even the New Zealand 
cabbage tree, sway in the wind that 
ceaselessly moans over the high rock 
of Coomakesta. The house is lonely, 
as Benedict Kiely described it, “lonely 
in a way that can only be explained 
by remembering the sadness of a hun- 
dred years ago, an old man leaving be- 
hind him forever the relics of youth 
and manhood and triumphant matu- 
rity, and men coming over rough seas 
and rougher roads to visit him be- 
cause he was a liberator and a cham- 
pion of free men.” It is a quaint and 


varying be: 
s| ited 


from ground to roof, rambling, thrust- 


picturesque old house, 


tween two and three stories, 


ing out odd wings, lofty gables, fan- 
tastic crenellations and dormer win- 
dows in the most unexpected places 
Inside, it is a maze of dark corridors 
ind cosy little parlors; there is a 
drawing room filled with old black 
furniture and a library lined with 
faded calf-bound volumes. The ivy 
clings to its torn and weathered slates, 
and the tropical ferns, which abound 
in this mild part of Ireland, luxuri- 
ate around the doorways. 

The house has been enlarged from 
time to time as the O’Connells grew 
in numbers and importance, and it 
represents a collection of living rooms 
and offices added as was best con 
venient. The oldest part of the build: 
ing dates from 1745, a significant 
date indeed, for 1745 was the one 
bright year of hope that Ireland knew 
in the long winter of the 18th cen 
tury until the coming of Henry Grat- 
tan. It was the year the Irish swept 
to victory at Fontenoy and earned 
the applause of all the courts and 
camps of Europe. It was the year too 
that Prince Charlie romped heroical- 
ly down the road to Derby at the 
head of his handful of bonnets, and all 
but overturned the Brunswick throne. 
For a few brief moments in 1745 it 
seemed that the king across the water 
might be coming home, and old Daniel 
O'Connell, the Liberator’s grand: 
father, pottering around among the 
slates and mortar that were to com 
pose his new home, might have had 
his heart raised for awhile with hope, 
for Daniel was an enthusiastic, if a 
cautious Jacobite. A little later, when 
the black night had come down again 
and there seemed to be no end to per’ 
secution, he grew still more cautious, 
and, when Dr. Smith visited him and 
promised to incorporate a noble trib 
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ite to the O’Connell clan in his new 
History of Kerry, old Daniel growled 
back at him: “We have peace and 
comfort here. We love the faith of 
and amidst the 


ir I ithers seclusion 


f these glens enjoy a respite from 


nersecution. If a man is against us, 


God is with us. He gives us the wher 


withal to pay for the education of 
ur children in foreign lands, and 
enough to assist their advancement in 
the Irish Brigade; but if you mention 
me or mine, the solitude of the hills 
ill no longer be our security 


The 


Sassenach will scale the mountains of 


will be driven 


house ofr 


Derrynane, and we 


upon the world without 


home. * 

This Daniel shared the prevailing 
characteristics of the O’Connells, pru 
dence. He argued, as his 
before him seemed to have argued, 


ancestors 


that strength comes through discre 
tion. In fact this sentiment they had 
embodied in their motto: “Ceall agus 
Meart: sense and strength, wisdom 
and power.” The O’Connells of old 
were artful to such an extent that 
they had contrived to cling to the land 
about Derrynane for centuries, de- 
spite all the cruel exactions of sword, 
fire and artillery, and despite the 
hate and avarice and treachery of the 
cans and invaders who compassed 
them. They had come into this bleak 
wilderness of Iveragh in 1172, being 
forced thither from the plains of Lim 
erick and North Kerry by the gen- 
eral dislocation of feudal society that 
followed upon the first Norman in- 
vasion. They had made themselves 
Lords of Iveragh and acknowledged 
the vague and uncertain suzerainty of 
the MacCarthy More 
speaking they prospered. 


Generally 
We find 
them cropping up at odd times in 
history, now on one side, now on the 
other. Their Ballycardery 
Castle, the gaunt shell of which still 
stands outside few 
miles from Derrynane, afforded them 
some protection until Cromwell pack- 
ed aged Maurice O'Connell off with 
his retainers and his chattels and his 
garrans to County Clare. This Mau- 
tice’s brother Daniel was seated at 
the very spot where Derrynane now 
sands, and he managed to retain it 


fortress, 


Cahersiveen, a 
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by judicious bargaining with the 
Cromwellian settlers around him. 
There thus O’Connells at 


Derrynane long before the 18th cen 


were 


Indeed, they were probably 
the place by the 
tradition of sanctity which pervaded 
it. On 


tury 
early attracted to 


an island in Derrynane Bay, 





Daniel O’Connell 


the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
had built a monastery in the 8th cen- 
tury, and the crumbling remnants of 
it still defy the Atlantic gales. It was 
quite a famous place in ancient Kerry 
and was associated with St. Finan. It 
was from him in fact that it derived 
its Gaelic name, Doire Fionain—The 
Oak Grove of Finan—which has been 
corrupted to Derrynane. Derrynane 
Abbey was merely a shell in the 17th 
century, but it did serve to hallow the 
neighborhood around it and provide 
the O’Connells with inspiration. From 
Derrynane in the spring of 1689 
marched John O'Connell, the Libera 
tor’s great-grandfather, to offer his 
sword to King James. The whole clan 
seems to have marched along with him 
in a noble gesture of patriotic devo 
tion, together with his brother Mau 
rice and countless cousins. Captain 
John fought with distinction in the 
Battle of the Boyne and the Siege 
of Limerick in the King’s Guards, the 
regiment of his cousin Maurice 
O'Connell who was killed at Augh- 
rim, and in 1692 down the 
hills again to Derrynane a sadder and 
wiser man, to die at a good old age 
in 1741. 

Derrynane was therefore an histor- 
ical place to the O’Connells before 


came 
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ever Daniel built his new slate house 
in 1745. It was the only slate house 
in the locality, and, like all the houses 
of the gentry in that century, was the 
heet anchor of local society, the. focal 
point of local political, social and eco- 
nomic relations, and it is in this sense 
Derrynane 
speaking of its historical im- 
portance. The history of the 
trom 1745 to 
the O'Connell 
tory is but the history of any Catholic 
family of 


that we must consider 
when 
place 
1790 is the history of 


family, and their his 


during 
This history is of vital 


significance to any Irish Catholic who 


minor importance 


this period 


wishes to be acquainted with the facts 
of his own cultural and religious her- 
itage for the O'’Connells but 
typical of their class in the wily man- 


were 


ner in which they circumvented the 
worst exactions of the Penal Code, 
in the manner in which they preserved 
their faith in the midst of overwhelm- 
ing disabilities, and not only preserved 
it but made it flourish, in the manner 
in which they acquired money, and 
thereby political influence, and in 
their relations with France, with 
Rome, with the Irish Brigade, with 
the Pretender. To know the history of 
Derrynane in this century is to under- 
stand how Ireland and the Faith sur- 
vived the ferocity of their enemies, 
and ultimately triumphed. 

Most Catholics do not know of the 
worst provisions of the Penal Code, 
and do not really understand the dif- 
ficulties that had to be overcome in 
order that the Faith might be trans- 
mitted to them. Priests caught ad- 
the Sacraments might be 
hanged or deported, Catholics could 
not own good land, nor a horse worth 


minstering 


more than 5 pounds, nor carry arms 
to protect themselves or shoot game. 
They could not enter the forces or the 
professions or litigate certain actions 
For the most part Mass was heard in 
cottages or old castles or on the barren 
heath. It is at first surprising to find 
the O’Connells of Derrynane, despite 
these rigid laws, continually advanc- 
ing in prosperity and influence. They 
were fortunate in that their territory 
was too removed and too poor to 
tempt the cupidity of the English land- 
grabbers who flocked to Ireland in the 
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early part of the century. There were 
no roads to Derrynane, and the bridle 
tracks that led to it from the miser- 
able little village of Cahersiveen, or 
the almost non-existent river crossing 
at Kenmare, wound over wild and 
barren hills where the rapparees 
lurked, ready to filch a purse or cut 
a throat. Behind their hills the O’Con- 
nells were able to graze their cattle 
and make their butter, and tan their 
True, 
their estates were confiscated, as all 
Catholic land was confiscated, but 
there were ways and means of over- 
coming this difficulty. The Boyles, 
Earls of Cork, who received the Der- 
rynane lands as part of their plunder, 


hides in comparative security. 


were no more politically honest and 
no less self-secking than the rest of 
their kind. So long as they collected 
whatever pickings were to be had, 
they were content to let the O’Con- 
nells stay on at Derrynane. The latter, 
in return for a rent, received back 
their lands on long term leases, and 
the Protestant overlords, drawing in 
their periodical subsidies, did not care 
a hoot about what political sedition 
was brewing or what religious prac- 
tices were exercised among their ten- 
ants away over the Reeks of Mac- 
Gillicuddy. 


The O’Connells were shrewd 
enough to be unobtrusive. They were 
on the best of terms with their Prot- 
estant neighbors, they gave the au- 
thorities no trouble. Over a period 
of years they constructed a system 
of alliances and friendships with the 
most important people in the county. 
They contracted judicious marriages 
with the neighboring Catholic gentry. 
Daniel’s son John married Mary Fol- 
vey of Faha. Mary’s brother Hugh 
had become a Protestant in order to 
practice at the Munster Bar. The 
O’Connells courted him and drew 
him into their system. When they 
wanted to buy another block of land 
for grazing, Hugh bought it for them 
and held it in trust. It was all perfect- 
ly legal and secure, but Hugh in his 
old became conscience-stricken 
about swearing that this land was 
for his beneficial use only, and re- 
fused to buy any more, whereupon 


age 
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Maurice O'Connell told him a few 
home truths. 

So long, then, as the O’Connells 
were discreet they did well. They 
found, however, that there was no 
outlet for their trade and manufac- 
tures. Not only were the Irish prod- 
ucts discriminated against in the 
English market, but it was potentially 
dangerous for the Catholic to indulge 
in large trading The 
O’Connells had never had much as- 
sociation with the markets of Limer- 
ick and Cork. The hills seemed to 
cut them off from the beaten track, 
and they had always turned natural- 
ly to the sea and the lands across the 
sea. In the days of the Armada they 
had more relations with Spain and the 
galleons that came dipping into Din- 
gle Bay, than they had with the Eng- 
lish. In the 18th century, France 
seemed nearer to them than England. 
So, like most families on the Irish 
coast, they took to smuggling in a big 
way, and made money out of it. The 
rocky nature of the coastline of Kerry 
rendered the operations of the rev- 
enue cutters extremely hazardous, and 
the O'Connell luggers were suffered 
to slip out of Derrynane Bay into 
the ocean, loaded with beef and mut- 


enterprises. 


ton, salt, butter, hides, recruits for 
the Irish Brigade and young men des- 
tined for the seminaries of Douay, St. 
Omer, Sarragossa and Rome. They 
back with French 
brandy and wines, silks and brocades, 
mirrors, pottery and tea; Irish offi- 
cers sneaking home on furlough, per- 


came cargoes of 


haps French officers seeking recruits, 
Jacobite spies bent on stirring up mis- 
chief the and 
newly ordained priests eager for their 
apostolate and martyrdom. It was the 
life blood of Catholicism flowing 
steadily and unnoticed into Ireland. 
The priests who landed at Derrynane 
were despatched off to a few houses 


against Government, 


of the Catholic gentry to act as chap- 
lains, the brandy and brocades were 
sold to the neighboring Protestants, 
who were only too eager to obtain 
cheap supplies of these luxuries, and 
golden guineas found their way into 
O'Connell pockets. Many of the in- 
fluential men of the county thus be- 
came indebted to the O’Connells, and 


the latter were in consequence able t 
employ them as instruments in their 
schemes. The whole business reeked of 
graft and shrewdness, but it was the 
only way the Catholics could main- 
tain themselves against the tremen 
dous impositions of the law. 

All this free trading brought pros 
perity and culture to Derrynane 
French luxuries came in a continual 
flow, the tenantry were well paid for 
unloading the luggers; French officers 
and Irish officers in gay uniforms, the 
daughters of the family and there 
was quite a bevy of them in the 18th 
century—and rustic gentlemen in ill 
fitting hose hobnebbed with the frieze 
coated retainers in the great kitcher 
of Derrynane and danced reels on the 
stone flags to the music of the pipes 
Upstairs, the 
Father O'Grady, over his 
books, and in his office the head of the 
family wrote letters off to his numer: 


domestic chaplain, 


poured 


ous customers and concocted his plans 
In the dining room hung a print of 
King James III, the King across the 
water, and we may well imagine that 
glasses of port were often drained in 
toast to him, for Jacobitism, while not 
very strong in Derrynane, was asseci- 
ated with an anti-Hanoverian and 
anti-Ascendency policy, and was con 
sequently a popular devotion 
Relations France 
indeed. Irish 
had been driven by persecution from 
Cork or Waterford had settled at 
ntes, Le Havre and Brest, and ar 
ranged for the disposal of the O'Con 
nell products. O’Connel 
went to a French naval academy to 
study navigation and was drowned at 
sea. Old Daniel O'Connell's son and 
namesake set off to run the gauntlet 
of English frigates during the Sever 
Years’ War, to become commander 
of the Irish Brigade, a Count ot 
France, the intimate of Louis XVI 
and Marie Antoinette, and later of 
Charles X, a general of the French 
army and a colonel of the English, 
and a most distinguished soldier wh 
lived for nearly a century. Across the 
hill from Derrynane his uncle Mau 
rice had a brood of sons, and one 0 
these sailed with the future countt 
become in his turn Baron O'Connell 


with were very 


close merchants wh 
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nd Chamberlain to the Court of the 
Hapsburgs. By the outbreak of the 
French Revolution some regiments of 
the Irish Brigade were officered al- 
most exclusively by O’Connells, and 
their numberless kinsmen from Kerry, 
Cork Clare. When Count 
O'Connell was leaving the shores of 
Derrynane mother, Maire-ni- 
Dhubh, a remarkable woman of whom 
it is told she had 22 children and was 
, poetess of considerable merit in the 


and 


his 


Gaelic language, extemporized a song 
f farewell which embodies in itself 
ill the finest pathos of Gaelic litera- 
These remarkable 
powers this woman of genius trans- 
mitted to her daughter Dark Eileen, 
ind the following anecdote illustrates 


ture. histrionic 


the dreadful disabilities under which 
the Catholics labored: 

Dark Eileen was a vivacious young 
woman when there burst upon Derry 
nane the dashing Arthur O'Leary the 
Outlaw 
contrary to law he carried a sword, 


He rode a magnificent mare, 


diamonds glittered in the lace of his 
cravat. He had left a reputation for 
daring behind him wherever he had 
ppeared. Dark Eileen loved him in- 
tantly, but the cautious family dis- 
approved. Eileen the rebel eloped 
with her Arthur to his family home 
n Cork, 


vhich 


but the perfect happiness 
their 
uly shattered. A Protestant enemy 


attended marriage was 

f Arthur's offered him 5 pound for 

his almost priceless mare. According 

to law no Catholic could own a horse 
valued at more than 5 pound, and Ar 
thur should surrender his. But Ar- 
thur the Outlaw answered with ar- 
togance and disdain, and his enemy 
id him ambushed and shot. Eileen, 
the body of her husband in her arms, 
ourst into an extemporized lament 
vhich loses nothing of its poignant 
trength in translation. In the course 

f the poem she describes how she 

found Arthur's body: 

“Beloved of my steadfast heart! No! 
I could not credit that you lay 
dead, 

Not till your mare came back to me, 
the long reins trailing in the dust 
and your heart’s blood on her 
forehead. 

Blood splashed the splendid saddle 








too, where you were wont to sit 
and stand. 

I made one bound to the threshhold: 
I made but bound to the 
gate: I gained the saddle in one 
bound more; 

With clapping hands and cries I urged 
her onward; at the utmost speed 


one 


she flew, 

Nor paused till where you lay, till 
where I found you dead before 
my eyes. 

There was neither pope nor bishop, 
there was neither priest nor cleric 
to chant the holy psalm above 
my dead; 

Only an aged crone, withered and 
lean and grey, who spread her 
mantle’s ample folds above you, 
my love and my all!” 

It is remarkable that the O’Con- 
nells, with all their cautious defiance 
of the law, did not get into much 
hot water in those boisterous 
days. Once Captain Butler, the rev- 
enue officer, came down into Derry- 


more 


nane with his redcoats, to catch the 
Liberator’s father Morgan and his un- 
cle Maurice, in the act of discharg- 
ing a cargo of smuggled silk. Mau- 
murdered the 
zealous officer and routed his men. 
For awhile it seemed that Maurice 
and his relatives would stand trial, 
but the Grand Jury of Tralee was 


rice’s tenants all but 


composed of men who were depen- 
dent on Maurice for their supplies 
of duty-free liquor, and it threw out 
the Bill. If Maurice could escape from 
trouble of this nature it is not sur- 
prising that the practice of the Faith 
was winked at in his patrimony. At 
Derrynane, Mass said in the 
house for the tenantry; at Cahersiv- 


Was 


een there was a chapel, and even if 
it were but a mud hut without cross 
or steeple, it was still a place devoted 
to worship. When we come to con- 
sider that all over Ireland, families 
like the O’Connells were preserving 
1 vigorous religious culture despite 
understand how 
nobly the Faith was sustained. 


oppression, we can 

By the time the Liberator was born 
in 1775 religion was practiced openly. 
He was born at Carhen House near 
Cahersiveen, but as his uncle Maurice 


of Derrynane was heirless, he was 
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adopted by him at an early age. In 
Derrynane therefore he grew up. In 
a corner of the parlor he sat on a 
window seat and read “Cook’s Voy- 
ages.” From an old hedge schoalmas- 
ter he learned to write and do arith- 
metic. Derrynane and all it stood for 
formed his outlook and determined 
his future. To the last he was a Kerry- 
man, with all the virtues and faults 
of the people from whom he sprang. 
The mountains and the sea were his 
earliest companions, and in later life 
he was to resemble the former in his 
grandeur and virility, and the latter 
in his turbulence and ever-changing 
moods. 

Derryname moulded the Liberator, 
and he gave Derrynane its tradition. 
Within its walls he prepared his pol- 
icy, wrote his speeches, studied his 
tactics. Derrynane was the place of 
rest to which he retired every autumn, 
and there followed him great men of 
every nation, eager to pay tribute to 
Ireland’s giant, and his incredible in- 
tellectual To Derrynane 
came de Montalembert, the leader of 
the French Catholic Romantics, the 
German prince Pukler Muskau, states- 
men, fellow campaigners, the “Times” 
reporters, and all the motley collec- 
tion of the enthusiastic, the devoted, 
the curious, the bitter. The dining 
of the house was a scene of 
lavish hospitality. The hills around 
echoed to the cry of the hounds and 
the blast of the horns when the great 


resource. 


room 


man hunted. Derrynane was for some 
months in each year the focal point 
of Ireland’s energies and enthusiasms, 
and a place of gaiety and of cultural 
and intellectual activity. 

With the death of the Liberator at 
May, 1847, 
greatness of Derrynane. 


Genoa in passed the 
No wonder 
that Kiely found it lonely. The young 
people went, 
grew old. 


remained 
The plate, the portraits, 


those who 
the books, all the things that were so 
much a part of the Liberator’s life re- 
main there today, eloquent reminders 
of a vanished glory, and tragic things 
of memory. Here are the trophies with 
which he was presented, the pistols 
with which he shot d’Esterre, the 


president’s chair of the Catholic As- 
sociation. The Liberator died poor. He 
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had expended not only his tremen- 
but 
also his wealth. The Derrynane es 
tates which old Maurice built up have 
been gradually alienated, and the last 
residents of the family, Mrs. Heurt- 
ley and Miss Faa O'Connell have not 
the substance necessary to repair the 
old house, 


dous energies in Ireland's cause, 


which is in an advanced 
stage of decay. 

For Derrynane to tumble into ruins 
r fall into the hands of an unsympa 
thetic family would be tragedy in- 
deed. Not only is Derrynane the 
shrine wherein repose the Liberator’s 
treasures, not only is it a place re- 
dolent with history, but attached to 
Derrynane are unique privileges. The 
Pope granted to the Liberator and his 
descendants the right of sanctuary for 
the Blessed Sacrament in the chapel 
which the Liberator built, and Derry 
nane is the only house in Ireland 
which has all the privileges of a par- 
ish church. The O’Connells also are 
managers of the local national school, 
the only private family to exercise 
such a prerogative. Anxious to pre- 
vent the passing of Derrynane into 
unworthy hands a committee has been 
formed under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Denis Guiney, prominent Dublin 
businessman, and under the blessing 
of the Primate. In its manifesto the 
Committee says: 

“We now seek to have this centen- 
ary of his Death not only celebrated 
with the universal reverence which we 
know awaits it; we desire that the 
occasion should provide us with the 
means to rescue the Liberator’s his- 
toric home at Derrynane from the de- 
cay now threatening it, and leave it 
not merely a beacon-light for our 
ancient nation, but a perpetual shrine 
for the Sacred Host there reserved by 
special privilege in recognition of his 
priceless services to humanity. A gen- 
erous response to this timely appeal 


is anticipated at a juncture when the 
shining example of his matchless con 
stitutional struggle makes such com 
pelling appeal to a world yearning to 
be nursed back to peace from rejec 
tion of the absolute rights of God in 
social and individual life and from the 
wars and from 


ravages of recurring 


1 callous militarism which is a men- 
ace to civilization.” 

The inaugural meeting of the com 
mittee in the Mansion House at Dub 
lin was addressed by Archbishop Mc 
Quaid. The Hierarchy are particu 
larly enthusiastic because the O’Con 
nell tradition is a Catholic one, and in 
an age of increasing skepticism and 
revolt against authority, any tradition 
that is Catholic is to be promoted as 
an instrument against prevailing phil 
osophies. The bishops are emphasizing 
O’Connell’s_ personal faith and_ his 
unique achievements for Catholicism, 
and they are directing attention to the 
splendid family life of Derrynane. 
Parish committees are being formed 
to organize collections, notable Cath- 
olics all the world have been 
approached. The late United States 
Minister to Eire is publicizing the 
committee’s work in America, and 
His Holiness imparted his 


blessing to the scheme. 


over 


finally, 


As a result of these endeavors it 
is hoped to raise some 50,000 pounds 
which will be sufficient not only to 
put Derrynane back into a state of 
repair, but to provide a capital in- 
vestment from which funds for cur- 
rent maintenance will constantly ac- 
crue. Captain Maurice O’Connell, 
Mrs. Heurtley and Miss Faa O’Con- 
nell, to whom the house and its en- 
virons are entailed, will gratuitously 
hand over the buildings and 35 acres 
of the grounds to trustees who will be 
responsible for safeguarding the treas- 
ures of the place in perpetuity. In 
return, the O’Connells are to be made 
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hereditary custodians of the property 
so that the O'Connell 
West Kerry, and the privileges 


tradition ip 
ppur 
tenant to the family might be pr 
served forever. 

In addition, considerable terest 
has been aroused among the O'Cor 


nells themselves, and various mem 


bers of the clan all over the world ar 


busily engaged in sorting out their 


history and clan pedigrees in an 
the 
rounding their forbears in Penal days, 


tempt to pierce obscurity sur 
and preserve some sense of clan unity 
and tradition. The family genealogist, 
Mr. Basil O'Connell, is the motivating 


genius behind this endeavor, and has 





made his life’s ambition the injection 
into the O’Connells of a “clan virus” 
as he describes it. 

The great tragedy attending the 
scattering of the Irish race through 
out the world, and particularly during 
recent decades, has been the loss of 
faith and sense of nationality among 
so many, and this is partly due toa 
lack of understanding of Ire 
land’s racial and religious heritage. A 


true 


number of movements 
foot to remedy this state of affairs 
and plant the roots of Ireland's young 


are now on 


more firmly in the past, as well as 
draw the Irish abroad and their de 
scendants into a closer cultural union 
with the mother country. Of thes 
movements, the Derrynane scheme is 
an important one. It is an attempt ti 
acquaint the Irish Catholic of the out 
contributions made to his 
faith by O'Connell, and to enshrine 
his memory in a 


standing 
national memorii 
that will be the cultural heritage of 
the Irish race at home and in exile 
So noble an ideal is this that we can 
not doubt that it will be realized and 
Derrynane Abbey be preserved, along 
with Ireland’s round towers and ruin 
ed shrines, as a place of everlasting 
pilgrimage. 
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Serrews Crown 


“ ND it’s only fair to 
let you know that 

reamed I've met a_ girl 
ver here. She’s smart and good look 
ing and we're going to be married 
Like she has no time for relig 
Kathleen could read no further. 


The lines blurred before her eyes and 
: 


he letter fluttered from her hand to 


the silk, flower-spattered bedspread 
Pain and weakness overwhelmed her 
Mauric Maurice! 
Sh vught) =the compassionate 
| the pictured Eyes that 
itched from the oak frame on the 





opposite her bed and somehow 
stifled that 


er heart 


the wail burst up 


from | She closed her eyes, 
but that was worse because she could 


e again Maurice’s dark face as he 


pleaded, just twelve short months 
wo: “But, Kath, why won't you 
marry me?” 

It had been hard to refuse him 


Only the Recording Angel knew how 


hard it had been to deny Maurice 
his desire 

“You know why, Maurice” she 
had replied in a low tone. “We've 
discussed it so often—” 

a Catholic!” he 
“If you 


loved me you wouldn't let religion 


“Because I’m not 


broke in tempestuously. 
sand between us.” 

“But I do love you, Maurice,” she 
protested. “You know I do!” 

He caught her hands and held them 
tightly. “It’s so easy for you to prove 
it, Honey,” he “Look, 


thirty years of age and up to this 


coaxed, I'm 
I'v, 4 ° 
lve got on fine without any religion. 


You can’t expect me to take your 

refusal seriously.” 

“You must,” she insisted desperate- 
“Tve no other answer to give 

you, 


Maurice's hardened He 


face 


loosed her hands and stepped back 
“Very well!” Saluting smartly he left 
her. There was a quiet finality in the 
sound of the door closing behind him. 


Involuntarily she ran to the window 


to watch his lithe, trimly uniformed 
figure hurrying out of her life; then 
she fled 
flung herself 
the bed. 


“¢ Yh, God,” she beseeched, “if it 1s 


upstairs to her room and 


down on her knees by 


Thy Will let me suffer but bring 
Maurice to the knowledge of the 
true Faith! Let him know and love 
Thee!” 

Werk and prayer could not short 
en the dreary days that followed 
without news from Maurice. Then 
one evening life took on a new glory 


for when she returned from her day’s 


work at the store she found a note 


from Maurice amongst her mail. It 
told her briefly that he was being 
drafted overseas. He was leaving 


tomorrow morning on the boat train 
“If you do not come to say goodbye 
I'll know all is : 

The rest of the note had no mean 


over between us 


ing for her. She only knew that 
Maurice ‘was going away and that 
she must see him before he went 


She started making plans, dawdling 
The station 
was a good distance away and the 


over her evening meal. 


boat-train left very early. She would 


have to get up at dawn; but that 
didn’t matter. Nothing mattered so 
long as she saw Maurice again. She 


didn’t even hear the doorbell ringing, 
but she was alarmed at the gravity 
of her mother’s face when she came in 
from the hall. 

“Anything wrong, Mom?” 

“Mr. Renaud’s taken another bad 
turn. I want to go and see what I 
can do to help Mrs. Renaud.” 

Kathleen comment, not 
because she was actually indifferent to 
Mr. Renaud’s condition, but because 
her whole mind was centered on the 


made no 


coming re-union with Maurice. 

She had not told her mother about 
him, and now she regretted her reti- 
cence, but it was too late to say any- 
thing. She guessed what her mother 
would advise and she also knew that 






By Doreen Doyle 


not take that 
Rightly or wrongly, for good or ill 
she would marry Maurice as soon as 


she would advice. 


possible, 

After she had the 
traces of her meal she went up to her 
room to lay out her best clothes in 
readiness for the morning. Just be- 
fore bedtime her mother came home. 

“How is he now?” Kathleen asked 


is she made her mother sit down in 


tidied away 


the easiest chair and brought her a 
of coffee. “I 
much hope for him,” was the weary 


cup there’s not 


guess 
inswer. At the sight of her mother’s 
tired face Kathleen had an impulse 
“Mom, I'll 
extra early in the morning. I'm going 
to see Maurice off! Maurice St. Clair. 
You don’t know him, Mom, but I’m 
going to marry him as soon as ever 


to say have to get up 


he wants me to But somehow she 
didn’t say it and the opportunity was 
lost. Instead she kissed her mother 
goodnight and went upstairs to bed. 
But she couldn't sleep 


that 


She was so 
afraid she wouldn’t waken in 
time. 

At last the starry darkness paled to 
grey. She rose and dressed with care, 
all the time unconsciously avoiding 
the gentle the pictured 
Eyes that seemed to follow her every 
She almost ready 
when the doorbell rang urgently. Her 
mother was down the stairs and had 
the door opened first. She turned as 
Kathleen reached the hall. 

“Mr. Renaud is dying, Kathie,” 
she whispered. “I want you to take 
your bicycle and go for the priest!” 

“But Mom,” was Kathleen’s un- 
voiced protest, “if I’m delayed I'll be 
too late to see Maurice!” However 
she mounted the bike and tore away 
over the smooth road, now wet and 
shiny after an unexpected shower of 
rain. 

When she arrived at the Presbytery 
Kathleen fourd that Father Martin 
had just finished Mass. He would go 
at once to Mr. Renaud. Greatly re- 


glance of 


movement. was 
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lieved she remounted her bicycle and 


pedalled furiously towards home 
Fortunately the road was clear except 
for the lorry coming in the opposite 
She glanced at her watch 
the 


around 


direction. 
Goodness! 


galloping 


seemed to be 
She 
straining muscles to greater endeavor 


hands 
urged her 
Just then the tyres ceased to grip the 
With a 


glimpsed the lorry looming 


road scream of panic she 


* * ® 


After all 
still in bed enduring a succession of 
pain-stabbed days. She had not heard 
from Maurice until now; nor had she 


those months she was 


been able to explain why she could 
not meet him on that fateful morning. 
She had not his address, nor did she 
And 


now there was nothing for her to do 


know his ultimate destination. 


but write and wish him happiness. 
For the rest, she would offer her suf- 
ferings that Maurice might be ac- 
corded the gift of Faith. 

A week passed before she could 
frame the letter which bore her gen- 
Maurice. 
There was no reply. After that she 
ceased praying that she might be 
cured. Instead offered all 
increasing sufferings for Maurice. 

Then one morning came a 


erous congratulations to 


she her 
letter 
addressed in a shaky version of his 
Could she 
open it to learn of his marriage? Her 
courage faltered as her fingers tore at 
the flap and drew a single sheet of 
paper from the envelope. The note 
bore a hospital address and in it 
Maurice told her how he had met 
with a serious accident and asked her 
humbly if she would spare a few 
minutes from her busy life to write 
to him occasionally. Kathleen smiled 
wistfully at the irony of the phrase 
“her busy life” and resolved to write 
to him at once. 


unmistakable handwriting 


In the course of the 
ensuing correspondence she learned 
that Maurice was not married: nor 
even engaged. Clarice, who was so 
“smart and good looking’ and had 
“no time for religion” had even less 
time for an injured man, and so she 
had broken the engagement. 


In the tenderest and most sympa- 
thetic way possible Kathleen did her 


% = UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


best to cheer him up and never once 
gave him the smallest inkling of her 
At length 
that 


own illness and suffering. 


the pain became so great she 
could no longer write. 
Doctors and specialists shook their 


They 


Whether she was to live or die was 


heads could do no more. 
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A hundred years from now, and a new 

Roman Emperor threatens Britain, one of 

the few surviving states that have clung 

to the customs of yesteryear. Her Prime 

Minister, the central figure of the story, 

is tempted towards compromise, but is 

stirred by a pity at the destruc- 
tion of the last three “believing” nations 

Ireland, Poland, and French Canada. This 

pity, plus contact with “Mr. 

Emmanuel,” a latter-day apostle, means 

salvation for the Prime Minister and a 

number of other Britishers who are 

summoned to the call of faith before the 
last eventful day. The pattern sounds 
fantastic, but after we are conditioned by 
the introduction, which summarizes in 
plausible manner the events of the hun- 
dred years that lie ahead, the story goes 
on its way smoothly and with fascinating 
studies of character. Every projection into 
the future is fraught with difficulties, but 
they seem to vanish in this skillfully-con- 
ceived defense of the Catholic way against 
the errors of our day-—portrayed as they 
are in their ultimate absurdity. There is 
humor in “The End,” pathos too, but 
above all a shining defense of Christian 
principles amidst the conflicts that arise 
from mechanized society. Readers will 
keep attentive to the very end, and after- 
wards find themselves haunted by recollec- 
tions of the pitiable state of humankind 
deprived of Christ so artfully sketched by 
Mr. Venning D.D 
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presents his reflections on the life of the 
soul and some of the problems that have 
to be encountered by the serious Christian 
in the modern world 
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. 


And she could 


only pray with reeling mind and dry, 


now in God's Hands. 


soundless lips for strength to endure 
for Maurice's sake. 

Then after seemed 
that another voice prayed with her, 
Another voice strong and vibrant be 
seeched God and His Blessed Mother 
to spare her life. 


a long time it 


It was Maurice 
voice and at the sound a cloud lifted 
from her brain. The pain began to 
recede in a slow tide. 


Some weeks later she was miracy 
lously well enough to listen while 
Maurice explained his opportune ar 
rival when her life was at its lowest 
ebb. 

“You sce, Honey,” he was sitting 
by her bed, holding her hand, “when 
your letters stopped I knew something 
As soon as I came out 
of hospital I applied for leave and de 
cided to come and see you. Your 
Mother didn’t know me, but when | 
heard how ill insisted 
upon Gee, it certainly 
was a shock to me to see you so weak 


was wrong. 


you were I 


seeing you. 
and wasted. I realised then how pow 
erless man is in such circumstances 
without the help of God. In despera 
tion I threw myself on my knees, I 
wanted to pray, Kathleen, but I 
didn’t know what to say. I saw your 
lips moving and I felt rather than 
heard you whisper: ‘Dear God, 
send Maurice the light of Faith. I 
knew then what I wanted to say, 
Kathleen, and I prayed as I never 
prayed in all my life.” 

“Maurice!” Her hand fluttered in 
his grasp. Tears glinted in her eyes 
She waited for him to continue. 

“Since then,” he resumed with a 
smile, “Father Martin has been giv 
ing me instruction and before long I 
hope to be admitted into the Catholic 
Church. Even if you refuse to marty 
me I'll still have to thank you for that 
great joy.” 

For a moment Kathleen was inaf 
ticulate with happiness. Then a smile 
shone through the tears. 

“Oh, Maurice,” she — breathed 
“Thank God for everything!” 





